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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Robin Hoodism 

According to the bulk of the left, our 
job is to snatch some of the wealth from 
the 1% and redistribute it to the 99%. 
This view exists in varying shades and 
even the pope has echoed it. It regards 
distribution as of higher importance 
than the mode of production. 

It is a false-headed view that a 
gigantic, thieving welfare state is the 
summit of aspiration and is wrong 
because distribution relations are set 
by production relations, not the other 
way around, so such a thing would be 
perceived by The many’ as ‘unfair’, 
to the extent that morality is also 
shaped by the mode of production. 
To work, such Robin Hoodism would 
have to be highly authoritarian, but 
would doubtlessly collapse, as the 
mode of production (which hasn’t 
been challenged) reasserts itself and 
demands ‘fair pay for fair work’, with 
benefits slashed back to levels that 
sustain the reserve army of labour and 
not a penny more. The pope/left’s view 
is additionally wrong because it fails to 
grasp what is at stake in an intelligent 
project for total human emancipation. 

As an example of the human 
potential, I wish to point you to feudal 
modes of production and contrast 
this with today, implying an even 
bigger boon can be made with the 
overcoming of capitalism. Feudalism 
unlike capitalism is not primarily 
concerned with the production of 
commodities. The aristocracy and the 
landed gentry owned the land - which 
was their measure of wealth rather than 
an accumulation of commodities - and 
they extracted tithes and taxes from the 
poor to maintain their social status as 
ruling class. Nevertheless, compared to 
the average worker in the 21 st century 
west, the lives of this ruling class 
were impoverished. Life expectancy 
was lower, health was worse, and the 
quality of food and other goods was 
worse than what can be bought today 
from the supermarket. 

So the sizeable historic change that 
occurred from the feudal to capitalist 
period wasn’t just about seizing the 
landowner’s property - it was about 
revolutionising the entire mode of 
production, making a play for freedom. 
Consequently, even the oppressed 
masses of the 21st century enjoy a 
superior quality of life in many regards 
to the kings and queens of yore. So 
the gains made by the transition to 
capitalism did not rest in the snatching 
of the wealth of the then 1% and 
‘redistributing’ it, whilst keeping 
feudalism intact. On the contrary, the 
total switch to commodity production 
has expanded the quality of life for all, 
albeit with plenty of drawbacks. 

If we project this onto the future, 
it may be the case that everyone will 
have far better lives than even the 
billionaire capitalist 1% of today. 
The trick does not consist in seizing 
the 1%’s wealth, but in transforming 
the mode of production. Instead of 
production for profit - ie, the goal of 
the production of commodities (owned 
and exchanged by the capitalists), and 
contingent upon the private ownership 
of the means of production - the 
classless society that follows a social 
revolution will have production directly 
to meet human need. 

Without the criterion of profitability, 
the ability of the direct producers to 
mobilise resources will become so 
immense that scarcity will be abolished 
within a few years. Then subsequently 
the phase of total human emancipation 
begins, where people naturally desire 
to put into society their abilities and 
extract from it whatever they choose. 
Barry Curtis 
Essex 


In and out 

The following letter was sent to Jeremy 
Corbyn MP on August 26: 

The majority in England and Wales 
voted to leave the European Union, 
whilst the majority in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland voted to remain. This 
shows different constituent parts of 
the UK want a different relationship 
with Europe. That is why a future 
Labour government must guarantee 
that Scotland can hold a referendum on 
ending the union with the rest of the UK; 
and that Northern Ireland can be given 
the opportunity of ending partition, 
as the best way to ensure the majority 
desire to remain part of the EU. 

The overall result (52%-48%) of the 
Tory referendum was close. We should 
not forget that the Tories excluded 
1.6 million EU citizens living in the 
UK from the ballot. They excluded 
all 16-18-year-olds. These exclusions 
distorted the result in favour of exit. 
The result was that England (53%) and 
Wales (53%) voted to leave the EU, 
while Scotland (62%) and Northern 
Ireland (56%) voted to remain. 

Nevertheless there should be no 
‘second’ British referendum to try to 
overturn these results. It would alienate 
working class voters who supported exit. 
It would be a handy stick for Ukip to beat 
the Labour ‘traitors’. It would further 
divide the working class to the benefit of 
the Tories. It would do more damage to 
a divided working class than facing the 
full consequences of the result. 

In your debate with Owen Smith, 
you rightly said: “A referendum has 
taken place and we have to recognise 
that. Whatever we feel about it, there is 
a result from the referendum which we 
have to work with.” You emphasised 
that “Labour must accept the result of 
the referendum”, adding that Labour 
should “work with other leftwing parties 
to ensure that workers’ rights are not lost 
after Brexit”. 

It will be a real struggle to defend 
workers’ rights after the Tory exit. It 
will be a real struggle to defend migrant 
workers’ rights and to prevent even 
greater chauvinist and racist divisions 
in our class. This aim will be aided if 
the democratic views of Scotland and 
Northern Ireland are fully recognised. 

This is not the approach taken by 
Owen Smith, who is seeking to exploit a 
divided working class for his leadership 
ambitions. In the Gateshead debate, he 
said. “Britain must stay in the EU.” In 
the Sunday Express (July 18), he said 
it would be “very tempting for Labour 
to ignore the referendum decision if 
they were to win a general election”. 
His contempt for how people voted 
on the EU shows he cannot lead the 
working class movement in a democratic 
direction. 

The EU referendum shows a majority 
in England and Wales want to leave 
the EU and a majority in Scotland and 
Ireland (ie, both a Northern Ireland 
majority and the rest of Ireland) want 
to remain. This particular problem will 
be resolved either by the crown (her 
majesty’s government) imposing Brexit 
on the whole of the UK or by democratic 
means through the application of 
national self-determination. 

In 2014 Scotland voted (55%-45%) to 
remain in the UK. One major argument 
used in the Scottish referendum was 
Scotland would be excluded If om the EU 
if people voted to leave the UK. This has 
now been turned upside down. Scotland 
and Northern Ireland cannot remain in 
the UK and in the EU. As socialists we 
may have different views on the relative 
merits of remaining in the UK or the EU, 
but as democrats we believe the people 
must be able to decide how they want 
that contradiction to be resolved by the 
exercise of self-determination. 

In the UK sovereignty does not rest 
with the people, but with the ‘crown 
in parliament’. This means that her 
majesty’s government will decide 


whether to grant a self-determination 
referendum to Scotland. Parliament 
may be asked to approve it. Theresa 
May has already rejected a new border 
poll in Northern Ireland. The Scottish 
and Irish people are to have no rights 
in this matter. 

The Tories are determined to prevent 
the Scottish and Irish people having their 
democratic outcome and will throw 
every obstacle in the way. A Labour 
government must guarantee that the 
people of Scotland and Northern Ireland 
are able, in consequence of voting to 
remain in the EU, to hold a referendum 
on leaving the UK. This would be a 
proper and most important democratic 
response to the EU referendum result. 

The UK urgently needs a new 
democratic constitutional settlement, 
a revolution in democratic practices. 
Democracy has to be at the heart of the 
new and growing mass Labour Party. 
We are therefore calling on you to give 
greater emphasis on democratic change 
during your re-election campaign. 
The Tory referendum on the EU is an 
opportunity to chart a democratic way 
out the mess that the Tories have led us 
into. It starts with Labour politicians in 
England and Wales recognising that the 
Scottish and Northern Irish people have 
voted to remain in the EU. 

We are calling on you to pledge 
that any future Labour government 
you lead will promise and deliver a 
self-determination referendum for the 
Scottish people and help facilitate one 
for the Irish people. This should be a 
Labour manifesto commitment. 

Steve Freeman 
Republican Socialist Alliance 

Wizardry 

I watched both of the recent Labour 
leadership hustings in Solihull and Glasgow 
between Jeremy Corbyn, the incumbent, 
and Owen Smith, the challenger. 

Mr Smith is no new Welsh wizard, 
and it is astonishing and telling that he 
is apparently the strongest leadership 
candidate the Parliamentary Labour 
Party can put forward in 2016. 

Unfortunately, Mr Corbyn is still 
well below even this standard. On both 
occasions, and others, he appears to 
mechanically read eyes down most of 
his responses from some script in front 
of him on his lectern. It was odd, as he 
seemed to be able to read off responses 
to virtually every question, without 
needing to turn a page or raising his eyes. 

I wondered if in fact he had some 
form of electronic device he was reading 
from and if so, it was in its own way 
impressive how his backroom team 
managed to supply him with ready-made 
and pre-prepared responses in time for 
him to speak to them. Efficient and 
effective, but will surely be exposed in 
any genuinely live and interactive debate 
with a real contender for prime minister. 

Mr Corbyn’s constant anaphoria is 
becoming as irritating and off-putting as 
Gordon Brown’s strange jaw-dropping 
tick after he thought he had made a 
point, and marked him out as strange and 
unfit for national leadership. Anaphoria 
can be powerfully and rhetorically 
effective when you choose the occasion 
and moment, and have the calibre and 
charisma of a Winston Churchill, but to 
use it constantly, and even two or three 
times within each response, denudes 
it of any effect whatsoever and makes 
the user sound completely superficial 
and plastic, and frankly embarrassing. 

Mike Macnair pointed out that Blair 
and New Labour was about “how to get 
into office, not at all what to do with it” 
(‘Scorched earth litigation’, August 4). I 
completely agree, but what Mike omits 
- and which was superbly described at 
the time in the Weekly Worker - Blair 
and New Labour were about not just 
winning the 1997 general election, but 
doing so in a way which annihilated 
the Conservative Party and, even more 
important, was a project to rule (OK, be 
in governmental office) for at least 20 


continuous years. 

The ruthlessness and scale of the 
New Labour ambition was extraordinary 
and breathtaking. The parliamentary rout 
of the Conservative Party in 1997 was 
one of the greatest post-war events, and 
intensely pleasurable to follow during 
the night. Following a repeat in 2001, 
there was realistic talk and consideration 
that the Conservative Party, the foremost 
class enemy of the working people of 
the United Kingdom, might be killed 
off altogether. What an extraordinary 
achievement that would have been, 
and within the limits and restrictions of 
‘bourgeois democracy’. 

Yes, New Labour ultimately and 
disastrously failed, but in electoral 
and parliamentary terms it achieved 
three successive majority Labour 
governments for the first time ever. 
Previously, Labour had never achieved 
two consecutive majority governments. 

The Labour Party is or should be 
the mass parliamentary expression 
of the organised labour movement 
and the wider working class, within 
capitalism. I do not believe it is realistic 
or appropriate to try and transform 
it into some form of instrument of 
revolutionary transformation. That is 
against basic Marxism and Leninism 
and the theory of the party. We need 
a Labour Party capable of winning 
general elections, and able to introduce 
real reforms and gains for the majority 
working people in this country. 

Mr Corbyn and his ‘movement’ are, 
I fear, incapable of delivering this. Their 
electoral ‘strategy’ consists of rallies of 
hundreds, even thousands, of followers 
and groupies and some expectation 
that the millions of people who voted 
Conservative, Ukip, Liberal and Green 
in 2015 will somehow gravitate towards 
Labour, and respond to hastily created 
and shallow policies and positions. 

No strategic sense whatsoever of 
the need to proactively reach out and 
engage with the millions of working 
class and lower-middle class voters and 
communities and estates and suburbs, 
who didn’t vote Labour and will never 
have done so, to take on board and reflect 
their own interests, hopes, fears and 
aspirations in a new electoral coalition 
and policy programme, representing the 
majority of working class people. 

The hastily produced ‘10-point 
plan’, after 10 months of ‘leadership’, 
consisting of bullets and slogans rather 
than policies, amounts to less than 900 
words and will be ripped to shreds under 
any form of scrutiny. Where will the 
“£500 billion investment programme” 
come from? By mobilising private- 
sector cash and capital to somehow 
invest in the greater good and in the 
interests of their own profitability (the 
private finance initiative applied to the 
whole UK economy)? 

Mr Corbyn is old, jaded and going 
through the motions, but inflated by the 
adulation and youth of those surrounding 
him and attending rallies. Mr Smith is 
not hugely better but is clever, articulate 
and has an obvious hunger and desire 
for Labour to win electoral office. Or 
speak in tedious anaphoria. He is able to 
speak and perform away from a lectern 
or device, to engage and interact with 
his audience, and excite and motivate 
them and wider layers. 

We need a Labour Party capable of 
winning a general election; otherwise 
there is no point or value to it. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Expectations 

Last week Hackney Momentum hosted 
what it described as an educational 
on social movements. This was the 
first such session it proposes to hold 
in order to ‘take a step back’ from the 
immediate issues and prepare for the 
coming months and years. The purpose 
of this particular session was to invite 
representatives from other political 
projects with the ultimate aim of forming 


a much broader movement and situating 
Momentum within it. 

In one of the first meetings I 
attended last year, when Momentum 
was in the news, there were nearly 
100 people - an impressive figure 
for a weekday evening meeting. But 
at last week’s session only about 30 
people attended. I did not have many 
expectations beforehand, but I did think 
that perhaps there might be an element 
of politics involved. What I mean by 
this is that I thought we might at least 
discuss the aims of the proposed new 
movement. No such luck. The blurb 
for the meeting did talk about a “space 
for reflection”. However, it felt more 
like a space for the guest speakers to 
sell their wares and for the assembled 
to pick from the movementist shelf 
the key to open the establishment’s 
Pandora’s box. 

The first speaker was George 
Barda from the Occupy movement. 
I do not doubt his sincerity, but I 
have to ask what he has to offer to 
Momentum. His general demeanour 
and presentation style made him appear 
like a consultant pitching his business. 
We heard that the Labour Party is 
a “structure-based” organisation, 
whereas Occupy is “whirlwind-based”, 
while Momentum, of course, straddles 
the two. Occupy was a success because 
it forced the “narrative of power” into 
the mainstream. Further, he said that 
we need “programmatic power” as an 
alternative to top-down politics. But 
afterwards I tried to find out what he 
meant by “programmatic power” and 
came across a 2014 interview he gave 
to the Financial Times , where he said: 
“Occupy is not affiliated to the Green 
Party, but I think everyone needs to 
recognise that Natalie Bennett will 
offer something really important to the 
democratic voter in the next election.” 
Essentially he is not advocating any 
particular programme - just what he 
thinks comes closest to a challenge to 
‘the 1%’. Movements such as Occupy 
create spaces for what Barda told us 
were symbolic disruptive actions, that 
bring out ‘our’ narrative to challenge 
the status quo. 

The second presentation was given 
by a couple of speakers from Take 
Back the City. Essentially this project 
involved ‘listening’ to what Londoners 
are interested in and what they want 
to change. So their project was to 
speak to around 70 community groups 
to identify and formulate a policy 
platform, on which they stood in the 
London assembly elections earlier this 
year. We were told that the left has a 
tendency to be too abstract and that 
we need to decolonise our minds and 
fill them with the concerns of ordinary 
people. If we listened to such ordinary 
people we could reach out and make a 
difference. However, 1,400 votes did 
not make that much of a difference 
when the candidate stood on what I 
would describe as a crowd-sourced 
manifesto. 

At the end of these two sessions the 
assembled were given some questions 
and then asked to form small groups to 
discuss the ideas presented. While some 
might have found all this laudable, it 
was not very inspiring for me. Time 
could have been spent better discussing 
politics, the direction of travel of 
Momentum and our relationship to 
Labour. Perhaps then more people 
would have turned up. No doubt 
we can expect more of the same at 
Momentum’s ‘The world transformed’ 
event, timed to coincide with the 
Labour Party conference. 

Simon Wells 
Hackney 

Future routes 

With influencing the Democratic 
Party in the US to the left out of the 
question, owing to the control its top 
leaders exercise, and little prospect of 
its disaffected supporters moving in 
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the direction of Marxism, readers must 
conclude that writing, as Jim Creegan 
does, is the only principled activity open 
to revolutionary socialists (‘Different 
plot twists, same ending’, August 25). 

That may be, but penning 
propaganda and analysis for a small 
Trotskyist group and contributing 
them to an umbrella amalgamation 
of socialists who do not focus on the 
origins of some of their confreres 
critically are very different routes into 
the future. 

Michael Hale 
email 

Fascistic 

Maren Clarke tells us that “The motives 
of the Orlando shooter were established 
by witness reports and details from 
friends and acquaintances, including 
the shooter’s lover. This, not the initial 
media reaction, is the most reliable 
information” (Letters, August 25). 

How Clarke gained privileged 
access to these “reports and details” if 
not via the media goes unreported. Was 
it via social media, osmosis or is she 
actually inside the matrix? Apparently, 
“Ted Hankin (Letters, August 4) is 
the embodiment of the media.” For 
the record, my ‘relationship’ with 
‘the media’ consists of around four 
letters, two of them unpublished, to the 
erstwhile Independent newspaper. So to 
retail such a lie entails some chutzpah 
and indicates Clarke’s propensity to 
pontificate on things which she could 
not possibly know about. Clarke 
concludes the initial section of her letter 
by informing us that “the truth is one 
thing; the media narrative is something 
else”, which, I reckon anyway, will 
not come as a great revelation to most 
Weekly Worker readers. 

According to Clarke, the media is 
inclined to initially attribute any act 
of violence to terrorism. “To simply 
say, as Ted Hankin does, let us abstract 
from everything and just lay the blame 
at the feet of Islam and terror networks, 
is crudeness taken to absurdity.” It 
would be, if Ted Hankin had ever 
said such a thing. But - readers will 
be getting the idea by now - Clarke 
is not exactly a reliable source and 
I have never said such a thing. To 
automatically classify any and every 
attack as Islamic terrorism without 
ascertaining some facts would be as 
false and useless as the reverse position 
displayed by Clarke, which appears to 
be to automatically assume that any 
attack has nothing to do with Islam. 

By the way, arguing that mental 
illness means that an attack is not 
inspired by Islam is extremely 
problematic. Specifically on Orlando, 
it appears that the killer may very 
well have been mentally ill and been 
a ‘self-hating’ homosexual operating 
within a general culture of support for 
Islamic State. (And, yes, I did glean 
all this from the mainstream and left 
press.) To anyone who claims to know 
what could act as a trigger for such an 
individual with a complex individual 
array of issues to initiate a killing spree 
I would say: ‘Don’t waste my time with 
your arrogance’. 

In both her letters, Clarke has 
criticised me for being a “propagandist 
against Islam”. If only I had such an 
influence! I would, and for free, certainly 
be interested in propagandising against 
Islam, which of the three Abrahamic 
religions is certainly the most backward, 
repressive, life-sucking and deadly. 
The fact that Islam is a plagiarism 
of Christianity and Judaism and 
supposedly the final word of God may 
go some way to explain its deadly 
aggressiveness. A religion that denies 
human rights, gay rights, women’s 
rights - why would any decent person 
not be interested in opposing this 
fascistic ideology? 

Ted Hankin 
email 

Glasgow homeless 

The number of homelessness care 
providers in Glasgow is being reduced 


from five down to one or two between now 
and November. There is a competitive 
tendering process going on at the 
moment. This is open to all providers 
at a UK level. It is part of the process 
of the Labour-controlled Glasgow 
council passing on cuts to services, 
following big cuts to its budget from the 
Scottish National Party government and, 
ultimately, budget cuts from the Tories 
to the Scottish government. 

Pressure is being applied to the 
workforces ‘to do more with less’- ie, 
do more work, do it better than now 
and with far fewer workers. Subtle 
pressure is being applied - if your 
company is to win the tender, you may 
have to think about doing things you 
don’t do now: shift work, compulsory 
weekend and evening work, personal 
care, more community link projects, 
etc. If you object, then the tender will 
go to the providers that are willing to 
dramatically increase their workloads 
and be totally flexible and you will 
probably be out of a job. 

Back in planet real world, this 
will mean workers who provide vital 
services to the homeless finding 
themselves being made redundant 
(and potentially homeless themselves) 
and facing an ever stricter work 
programme. It will also mean increased 
worker turnover and absenteeism. It 
will certainly lead to poorer-quality 
services to the public. All the current 
areas of support will reduce in quality 
- support with finding permanent 
accommodation, mental health 
problems and addiction issues not 
being addressed, more social isolation 
and exclusion. There will be greater 
poverty and debt-related issues. All 
these problems and many more will 
not be addressed to the same level 
of quality in Glasgow as they have 
been up until now. The care side of 
homelessness in Glasgow has worked 
so far. The cuts could see a wasteland 
created, as we go down more and more 
of an American-type road - more visible 
homeless, more begging, more people 
on the streets with mental and addiction 
issues, as more people fall through the 
current safety net. 

It will lead to increased crime, 
family stress and break-up and shorter 
life expectancy. And even on cost 
grounds alone it will be the council 
that has to pick up the tab for all of this. 

These services have already 
experienced redundancies on a wide 
scale in the years since the Tories 
were elected in 2010, resulting in 
increased workloads for existing 
workers. Casework teams who are 
responsible for moving homeless on 
to permanent accommodation when 
they are ‘tenancy-ready’ are in crises 
now and have been for over a year. 
Redundancies and new procedures 
that lengthened the waiting time for 
homeless people to be moved on have 
been the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. Many homeless now have to 
wait to get a caseworker allocated and, 
even once this takes place, the new 
procedures combined with less social 
housing stock can mean a long wait for 
permanent housing. 

Those classed as homeless living in 
temporary accommodation have very 
high rents - on average about £ 180 per 
week. In the past homeless people who 
worked paid £60 per week from their 
wages towards the rent and the rest 
would be paid in housing benefit - fairly 
straightforward and unbureaucratic. 
Now a ‘revenue and property’ team 
calculates to the exact pound what they 
want in rent and council tax based on 
proof of all income supplied. Every 
time income adjusts - eg, a person 
gets some extra hours or an additional 
benefit - there has to be a readjustment 
of the claim. There is a delay between 
housing benefit processing claims and 
changes to claims and the revenue and 
property receiving money, leading to 
demand letters to the homeless for 
exorbitant rents and council tax. 

If the homeless try not to work while 
they are in temporary accommodation 


to get 100% housing benefit and council 
tax benefit, they are hit with the ‘work 
programme’, so the council knows it 
can hound the working homeless for 
more and more rent and council tax. 
There is a scam in the midst of this that 
is causing real hardship. Temporary 
furnished flats (TFFs) that charge £180 
per week rent on average are around 
£225 to £250 per month in rent if they 
are permanent and unfurnished for 
the same type of tenancies. This looks 
awfully like the council trying to line 
its coffers with state housing benefit 
money. It has been going on for years, 
but the removal of the cap means some 
of the working homeless are now being 
made destitute. 

The attack on the sick is also causing 
huge stress. If a homeless person on 
employment and support allowance 
is assessed as ‘fit for work’, they are 
not only kicked off employment and 
support allowance (ESA), but also lose 
housing benefit. However, it is rare for 
the homeless person to be informed of 
this. Housing benefit are immediately 
informed, so the homeless individual 
is often unknowingly accumulating 
rent arrears, as housing benefit has 
been stopped at soon as their ESA 
was stopped. They can accumulate 
large arrears very quickly through no 
fault of their own. And rent arrears 
in one of the key reasons housing 
associations will not move people on 
from temporary accommodation to 
permanent accommodation. 

And there are queuing systems 
now for everything. It used to be just 
the department for work and pensions 
where it was difficult to get a human 
voice on the line; now it’s everything 

- asylum and refugee teams, casework 
... There is now a queuing system 
for housing and council tax benefit 
problems. A year ago a support worker 
could get straight through to them on 
the phone. Now the homeless person 
has to go into the city centre to deal 
with any housing/council tax issues, 
incurring transport costs, as there can 
be up to a 30-minute wait on the phone. 

Glasgow council has moved from a 
‘two reasonable offers’ policy of housing 
to ‘one reasonable offer’ - it’s take it or 
leave it. If the one offer is refused they 
‘discharge duty’ - meaning the homeless 
are on their own, having to look for a 
private let. The person has to leave the 
temporary accommodation or face huge 
rent arrears and eviction. Many housing 
associations are now demanding one 
month rent in advance from people who 
sometimes only receive £73 per week 
jobseeker’s allowance. 

Even people who are successful at 
moving on to permanent accommodation 
will not get a decision about receiving 
goods to furnish the permanent tenancy 
for three weeks after they have signed 
the missives for the permanent tenancy 

- meaning three weeks of rent arrears 
on the temporary flat if they have not 
moved out of it into a completely 
unfurnished permanent tenancy (and 
for people with family and young 
children this is a horrendous state 
of affairs, raising serious health and 
safety issues). 

The cuts to caseworker numbers, 
cuts to council workers working on 
housing and council tax benefit claims, 
benefit cuts, cuts to support agencies 
such as translation, are all creating 
a perfect storm. There are fewer and 
fewer resources with more and more 
demand, leading to increased stress, 
frustration, anger and in some cases 
sadly intolerance. Immigrants are not 
responsible for austerity. The rich are. 

The Defend Glasgow Services 
campaign ought to oppose the latest 
‘race to the bottom’ cuts by the council 
with deputations, lobbies, demos, 
council surgery pickets and putting 
up anti-cuts candidates for next May’s 
council elections. The council ought 
to put forward a needs-led budget. We 
need an end to austerity! 

Glasgow homeless support 

worker 

email 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 4,5pm: No fomm. 

Sunday September 11, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. Study of Ralph 
Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: chapter 7 (‘MacDonaldism 
without MacDonald’), section 2: ‘Labour and the unemployed’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; and Labour Party Marxists: 
www. labourpartymarxists. org.uk. 

Keep Corbyn rally 

Friday September 1, 7:30pm: Speakers include John McDonnell. St 
Barnabas, Foster Hall, 

Wellesley Road, Walthamstow E17 8QX (10 minutes from 
Walthamstow Central tube station). 

Organised by Walthamstow Momentum: 

www.facebook.com/WalthamstowLabourMomentum. 

Community energy 

Saturday September 3, 9am to 4.30pm: Meeting, Said Business 
School, Park End Street, Oxford 0X1. 

Organised by Cooperatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

No to austerity 

Saturday September 3,12 noon to 3pm: National meeting of People’s 
Assembly, NUT, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Lewisham for Corbyn 

Monday September 5, 7pm: Rally, New Cross Learning, 283-285 New 
Cross Road, London SE14. 

Organised by Lewisham for Corbyn: 

www. facebook. com/e vents/1857783857775305. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Tuesday September 6, 7.15pm: Action planning meeting, St Mary’s 
Centre, 82-90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: www.TeessidePA.tumblr.com. 

Remember the Diggers 

Saturday September 10,10am to 5pm: Annual political festival, The 
Wiend, Wigan WN1. Leftwing entertainment, music and politics. 
Organised by Wigan Diggers Festival: https://wigandiggersfestival.org. 

TUC Congress 

Sunday September 11 to Wednesday September 14: Annual 
conference of Trades Union Congress, Brighton Centre, King’s Road, 
Brighton BN 1. 

Organised by TUC: www.tuc.org.uk. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Sunday September 11,1pm: Rally at TUC conference, Ashdown 
Suite, Holiday Inn, 137 King’s Road, Brighton BN1. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: http://shopstewards.net. 

Against racism and Islamophobia 

Wednesday September 14, 7pm: Public meeting, Chapelfield 
Methodist Church, Chapelfield Road, Norwich NR2. With guests, Maz 
Saleem and Nick O’Brien. 

Organised by Norwich Stop the War Coalition: www.norwichstopwar.org.uk. 

The media and Corbyn 

Thursday September 15, 7pm: Conference, Student Central, Malet 
Street, London WC1. Exploring the media’s misrepresentation of 
progressive movements. 

Organised by Media Reform Coalition: www.mediareform.org.uk. 

Underbelly of the workplace 

Friday September 16, Saturday September 17,11am to 5pm: 

Conference, University of Greenwich, Stephen Lawrence Building, 30 
Park Row, London SE10. 

Organised by Blacklist Support Group: 
www.facebook.com/groups/blacklistSG. 

The world transformed 

Saturday September 24 to Tuesday September 27: Leftwing politics, 
art, community and culture, the Black E, 1 Great George Street, 
Liverpool LI. 

Organised by People’s Momentum: http://theworldtransformed.org. 

15 years of the ‘war on terror’ 

Monday September 26, 7pm: Meeting during Labour Party 
conference, Friends Meeting House, 22 School Lane, Liverpool LI. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

People’s conference 

Saturday October 1,10.30am-5pm: Anti-austerity conference and 
policy discussion, Birmingham town hall, Victoria Square, Birmingham 
B3. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/peoplesconference. 

Tories out! 

Sunday October 2,11.30am: Anti-austerity protest, Conservative Party 
conference, Victoria Square, Birmingham Bl. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday October 8,10am to 4pm: Conference, Friends Meeting 
House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www. facebook. com/Stand-Up-To-Racism-48506785 8271721. 

15 years of ‘bombing for peace’ 

Saturday October 8,10am to 5pm: Anti-war conference. TUC 
Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Burying the scandal 

The western media has shown little interest in new revelations about the slaughter of political prisoners 
in 1988, reports Yassamine Mather 



O n August 10, Ahmad Montazeri, 
the son of the late ayatollah 
Hussein-Ali Montazeri (the 
man who had seemed destined to 
succeed Ruhollah Khomeini as Iran’s 
supreme leader), released an audio tape 
of his father’s comments to Islamic 
judicial authorities, who were respon¬ 
sible for the execution of thousands of 
political prisoners in 1988. 

On the 28-year-old recording 
Montazeri is heard saying: 

You [Islamic judiciary officials] 
will in the future be criminals. The 
greatest crime committed under the 
Islamic Republic, from the beginning 
of the revolution until now, which 
will be condemned by history, is 
this crime [of mass executions] 
committed by you ... Believe me, I 
haven’t been able to sleep and this 
issue occupies my mind two-three 
hours every night ... how will you 
respond to the families? How many 
did the shah execute? Compare our 
executions to his! 

So, now, without [the prisoners] 
having carried out any new activities, 
we go and execute them. This means 
that all of us screwed up, our entire 
judicial system is wrong. Isn’t 
that what it means? We are among 
ourselves here. I mean, we want to 
take stock ... 

This one guy, his brother was 
in prison. Eventually when, you 
know, he got caught up in this, they 
said his sister was also a suspect. So 
they went and brought in the sister. 
They executed the guy. The sister - it 
was only two days since they had 
brought her in - when they told her 
[of her brother’s death], she said, ‘I 
liked these people.’ They said the 
sister was 15 or 16 years old. They 
said, now that her brother has been 
executed, and after what she said, 
execute her too - and they did. 

In Esfahan, a pregnant woman 
was among [those massacred] .... 
[In clerical jurisprudence] one must 
not execute a woman even if she is a 
mohareb [enemy of god]. I reminded 
[Khomeini] of this, but he said they 
must be executed. In the month of 
Moharram, at least in the month of 
Moharram, the month of god and the 
prophet, it shouldn’t be like this. At 
least feel some shame before Imam 
Hussein. Cutting off all meetings and 
suddenly engaging in such butchery, 
dragging them out and bang, bang! 
Does this happen anywhere else in 
the world? 1 

Montazeri’s final comment are about the 
reputation of both the Islamic regime 
and ayatollah Khomeini himself: 

Beware of 50 years from now, 
when people will pass judgment 
on the leader and will say he was a 
bloodthirsty, brutal and murderous 
leader .... I do not want history to 
remember him like that.... What if 
I die before ayatollah Khomeini? I 
might not be able to go to heaven 
if I don’t raise my concerns about 
these executions. 

Following these statements, Montazeri 
was dismissed from his position as 
Khomeini’s heir-apparent and a year 
later this theologian, known as a marjae 
taghlid (high cleric to be followed), 
was replaced by a junior cleric - Ali 
Khamenei, Iran’s current supreme leader. 

The tape was the subject of a 
BBC Persian discussion on August 
18. 2 The anchor reminded us that 


Some of the victims 

many of the individuals addressed by 
ayatollah Montazeri held important 
positions in the current Rowhani 
administration - amongst them Mostafa 
Pour-Mohammadi, who was at the time 
representing the ministry of intelligence 
and who is currently the ‘reformist’ 
government’s minister of justice. 
Ebrahim Raeisi, who at the time was 
an Islamic prosecutor, is nowadays 
in charge of one the largest vaghfs 
(a religious endowment in Islamic 
law) as head of Astan Quds Razavi 
(Mashad Shrine of the 8th Shia Imam 
Reza), which has a revenue estimated 
at billions of dollars. 3 

Montazeri is also heard addressing 
Khomeini’s son, Ahmed, over his role 
in the executions. 

Trapped into 
confessing 

The mass killing of political prisoners 
in the Islamic Republic of Iran lasted 
five months. Some of those killed were 
members of the People’s Mujahedin of 
Iran. However, many were supporters 
of distinctly leftwing organisations, 
including the Fedayeen, Peykar, Rahe 
Kargar and Vahdat Communisti. Many 
of the prisoners had already served the 
sentences issued at the time of their 
arrest, yet they faced further charges 
completely unrelated to their original 
sentence. They were interviewed by 
commissions using a set list of questions 
to see if they qualified as ‘heretics’ or 
those who ‘waged war on god’. Some 
of the victims were executed after they 
gave ‘unsatisfactory’ answers to the 
following and similar questions in a 
‘trial’ that lasted just a few minutes: 

Are you a Muslim? Is the holy Qur ’an 
the word of Allah? Do you believe in 
heaven and hell? Will you publicly 
recant historical materialism? Will 
you denounce your former beliefs 
before the cameras? Would you 
rather share a cell with a Muslim 
or a non-Muslim? When you were 
growing up, did your father pray, 
fast and read the holy Qur ’anl ... 

Prison guards and prosecutors told the 
prisoners that these questions were 
asked for practical purposes - to separate 
practising Muslims from non-practising 


ones. However, the real reason was 
clear - to identify leftwing prisoners who 
remained atheist, so that they could be 
labelled apostates, in which case they 
would face the firing squad. At some 
stage in late August to September 1988 
there developed a general awareness 
of the purpose of these questions and 
some lives were saved when leftwing 
prisoners decided to lie. But by then 
hundreds had already been killed. 

As I said in the BBC programme, 
although it is important to realise the 
importance of the tapes as the only 
official admission of culpability by 
a very senior member of the Iranian 
clergy - and Montazeri clearly played 
a significant role in this respect, losing 
his position at the top of the hierarchy 
as a result - we should not forget that 
his main concern was not slaughter of 
innocent prisoners in and of itself, but 
the reputation of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran, not to mention his own chances 
of going to heaven if he failed to 
protest. 

The revelations in the tape and 
subsequent programmes, including 
the BBC documentary, continue to 
draw headlines in the Iranian press 
and media. 

Conservative-‘reformist’ MP Ali 
Motahari, deputy head of Iranian 
majles (parliament), is one of the few 
politicians calling for an investigation 
into the slaughter. The maverick MP 
may be doing this for specific political 
reasons (some say he intends to stand 
as a presidential candidate next year 
or in five years time). However, his 
remains a lone voice even amongst 
reformist allies of Rowhani. Twenty 
MPs have signed a letter calling for 
his resignation. 

In the meantime, other so-called 
‘reformists’ are keeping quiet. Mir- 
Hossein Moussavi, the leader of the 
Green movement in 2009, was prime 
minister in the year following the 
executions - the second highest-ranked 
man in the Islamic Republic after 
Ayatollah Khomeini, as Iran had no 
president at that time. Moussavi’s 
silence on the subject, together with 
the attempts of his supporters to bury 
the story, speaks volumes. 

As for Pour-Mohammadi, he told 
Tasnim Press on August 28 that he was 
“proud” of his role in the executions 


and had certainly not lost any sleep 
over the issue. Others have declared 
that Khomeini’s decision to issue a 
fatwa against defenceless political 
prisoners was “totally justified”. For 
his part, ayatollah Hashemi Rafsanjani 
said: “... the evil aims pursued by 
our enemies is to trash the image of 
Ahmad Khomeini and his father and, 
of course, this should not be allowed.” 
Yet Khomeini’s only son remains a hero 
of the ‘reformist’ faction of the Islamic 
republic. One of the former supreme 
leader’s grandsons, Hassan Khomeini, 
went one step further: “What is the 
point of repeating baseless lies spread 
by our enemies?” he asked. 

Of course, the wiser members of 
the Rowhani administration are well 
aware that admitting to or supporting 
the mass killing of political prisoners 
can have repercussions in terms of 
international law. Their comments 
are often restricted to a more general 
defence of ayatollah Khomeini, whom 
many regard as an imam, whose actions 
should be defended in their totality. 

Another tribunal? 

So what can be done and how should 
we deal with the revelations? First 
of all, it is interesting to note that the 
western media has shown little or no 
interest in an issue that has dominated 
Iranian news for the last three weeks. 
Why? The answer is clear: following 
the nuclear agreement of 2015, Iran is 
no longer ‘the main enemy’. The US 
and European countries are competing 
for economic deals with Iran, so who 
cares about leftwing prisoners being 
executed 28 years ago? Ironically the 
latest spat about the Montazeri tapes 
coincided with French environment 
minister Segolene Royal’s visit to 
Iran. Ms Royal, wearing the obligatory 
headscarf, was seen smiling next to 
Masoumeh Ebtekar, her counterpart in 
Iran, on the very day that relatives of 
those killed in the 1980s, gathered in 
Khavaran cemetery to commemorate 
the death of their loved ones. 

The only country showing any 
interest in the story is Saudi Arabia, 
the main backer of the outlawed 
People’s Mojahedin of Iran (no 
longer considered a serious political 
organisation - these days it looks more 
and more like a dodgy cult). However, 


Riyadh’s own human rights records is 
so abysmal, it is unlikely anyone will 
pay much attention to the propaganda 
dished out by media outlets controlled 
by the Saudis. 

Of course, one should not have any 
illusions in attempts to revive the kind 
of sham ‘tribunal’ we witnessed in 2012. 
The tribunal, supported by many in the 
exiled Iranian left, was paid for by the US 
National Endowment for Democracy. 
The victims of the executions, as well 
as all the other comrades who lost their 
lives in the brutal repression imposed 
by the Islamic Republic throughout the 
1980s, deserve better. As I keep telling 
Iranian comrades, it is as if the anti-war 
movement in Britain accepted funds 
from Vladimir Putin (or Khamenei!) for 
a trial of Tony Blair and his ministers. 
Such a tribunal would be completely 
worthless - as in 2012, the culpability of 
the organisers would render its findings 
worthless. 

Yet the issue of the executions 
of political prisoners in the 1980s 
cannot be forgotten - even now we 
do not know what is happening in 
the prisons of the Islamic Republic. 
Yes, the number of political prisoners 
is much smaller, but only a month 
ago an unknown number of political 
prisoners, including sympathisers of 
Kurdish groups, were executed in 
Iranian prisons. 

The issue is also important in terms 
of the broader politics of Iran. Every four 
years Iranians face a choice in the election 
to the second most important post in the 
country - that of the president - and each 
time they inevitably choose a ‘reformist’ 
candidate in the hope that the new man 
will change things for the better. Yet we 
now know that many of these ‘reformists’ 
played an active role in the repression and 
terror of the 1980s and do not regret their 
past - their new found ‘liberalism’ is more 
to do with appearance than substance, and 
maybe it is time to stop choosing between 
‘bad’ and ‘worse’. 

The supporters of the ‘reformist’ 
movement in the ranks of sections of the 
discredited left, such as the Fedayeen 
Majority, who have consistently 
supported one or other faction of the 
regime, tell us the executions had 
nothing to do with Khomeini and 
his allies: they were an inevitable 
consequence of the violence embodied 
not just by the regime, but also its 
opponents on the left, who after the 
defeat of the February 1979 uprising 
did not rally to support Khomeini. 
Those who opposed his regime, those 
who were executed in the early 1980s, 
those who were forced to take refuge in 
Kurdistan in order to resist the regime’s 
repression - apparently they are equally 
responsible for the executions. The 
message is clear: revolutionary change 
equals violence and the ‘reasonable’ 
solution is to accept reform a la 
Rowhani. Revolution can only mean 
more violence. 

However, anyone with any sense of 
history knows that state violence is an 
integral part of a ruling class maintaining 
its grip on power. The responsibility 
for such violence in a revolutionary 
situation lies entirely at the door of Iran’s 
brutal Islamic regime • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.com/persian/iran/2016/08/160810_ 
ahmad_montazeri_13 67_file. 

2. www.youtube. com/watch?v=wS 7R12DzZT8 
&list=PLmdEvtplre60AYdxq_0nSuP77d4xBa2 

lm&index=l. 

3. See https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ebrahim_ 
Raeesi. 
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Walter Crane, ‘The triumph of labour’ 

End the bans and proscriptions 

Once the Labour Party was characterised by tolerance and inclusion, all working class organisations 
were welcome - no longer. James Marshall of Labour Party Marxists explores the history 


W e in the Labour Party are 
in the midst of a terrible 
purge. Four examples 
• Bakers, Food and Allied Workers 
Union general secretary Ronnie Draper 
has been suspended from membership 
and thereby prevented from voting in 
the Labour leadership election. Why? 
An unidentified tweet. 

• Tony Greenstein is likewise suspended. 
A well known Jewish anti-Zionist, he faces 
baseless charges of being an anti-Semite. 
His real crime is to oppose the state 
of Israel ... and Labour’s pro-Zionist 
right wing. 

• Then there is Jill Mountford, an 
executive member of Momentum. She 
has been expelled. Once again, why? 
Six years ago, in the May 2010 general 
election, the comrade stood for the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty against 
Harriet Harman. A protest against the 
acceptance of Con-Dem austerity politics, 
albeit based on a stupid dismissal of the 
Labour Party as virtually indistinguishable 
from the US Democrats. However, since 
then comrade Mountford vows she has 
supported only Labour candidates. 

• Perhaps the most ridiculous disciplinary 
case is Catherine Starr’s. Having shared 
a video clip of Dave Grohl’s band she 
ecstatically wrote: “I fucking love 
the Foo Fighters”. The thought police 
nabbed her under the ban on “racist, 
abusive orfoul language , abuse against 
women, homophobia or anti-Semitism 
at meetings, on social media or in any 
other context.” 1 Yes, using the word 
“fucking” in any context , can, nowadays 
be deemed a breach of the Labour Party’s 
norms of behaviour. 

Unsurprisingly then, there are 
thousands of Drapers, Greensteins, 
Mountfords and Starrs. And it is clear 
what general secretary Iain McNicol, 
the compliance unit and the Labour 
right are up to. Create a climate where 
almost any leftwing public statement, 
past action or use of unofficial English 
can be branded as unacceptable, as 
threatening, as violating the Blairite 
‘safe spaces’ policy. Then, bar, ban and 
banish the maximum number of Jeremy 
Corbyn supporters. Swing things in 
favour of Owen Smith. True, the right’s 
chances of success are remote. The odds 
against citizen Smith are far too great. 
Nonetheless, this is clearly what the 
purge is all about. 


Meanwhile, despite his massive 
£2.1 million donation to the Liberal 
Democrats in June, Lord David 
Sainsbury, a minister under Tony Blair 
and Gordon Brown, is, at least as things 
stand today, free to vote in the leadership 
election. Nor are former Tory or Ukip 
members suspended or expelled. That 
despite their undisputed past support 
for non-Labour candidates. And, of 
course, there are those MPs who have 
been throwing one lying accusation after 
another against the left. They are Nazi 
stormtroopers. They are anti-Semites. 
They are Trot infiltrators. 

The same MPs have attempted to 
undermine Jeremy Corbyn’s leadership 
at every turn. Now, having failed with 
the anti-Semitism campaign, they are 
furiously using the capitalist media to 
spread rumours of an imminent split 
and getting hold of the Labour Party’s 
name, offices and assets through the 
courts. They have gone untouched. A 
crime in itself. 

Unlike John McDonnell we do not 
complain of “double standards”. We 
in Labour Party Marxists forthrightly 
oppose the suspension and expulsion 
of socialists, leftwingers, working 
class partisans. All of them, without 
exception, ought to be immediately 
reinstated. Whatever our criticisms they 
are assets who should be valued. It is 
the treacherous right, the splitters, who 
deserve to be purged. 

There is surely nothing 
controversial about a Marxist making 
such a case. After all, the ongoing civil 
war in the Labour Party is a concentrated 
manifestation of the struggle of class 
against class. Labour’s much expanded 
base faces an onslaught by the pro¬ 
capitalist apparatus of Brewer’s Green 
bureaucrats, MPs, MEPs, councillors, 
etc. Under such circumstances we 
Marxists are obliged to actively take 
sides. 

What then should we make of 
Robert Griffiths, general secretary of 
the Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain? He grovellingly wrote to Iain 
McNicol, assuring him that the CPB 
“does not engage in entryism”. 1 More 
than that, comrade Griffiths parades his 
spinelessness: 

According to reports in The Guardian 

and other media outlets ... Labour 


Party staff have produced a research 
paper [that] links the Communist Party 
to ‘entryism’ in the Labour Party. In 
particular, that research paper cites a 
report made to our party’s executive 
committee [that] on June 25 declared 
that “defending the socialist leadership 
of the Labour Party at all costs” should 
be apriority for communists. Nowhere 
in that executive committee report... 
do we propose that our members join 
or register with the Labour Party. “At 
all costs” is a rhetorical flourish that 
cannot, obviously, be taken literally! 

So the CPB should not be taken at its word. 
It will not defend the Corbyn leadership 
“at all costs”. And, prostrating himself still 
further before the witch-finder general, 
Griffiths continues: 

Should you or your staff have any 
evidence that Communist Party 
members have joined the Labour 
Party without renouncing their CP 
membership, or engaged in any similar 
subterfuge, please inform me, so that 
action can be taken against them for 
bringing our party into disrepute. 2 

Let us be clear about what is being said 
here: in the middle of a brutal civil war, 
with the Labour left facing a concerted 
witch-hunt, the CPB’s Robert Griffiths 
wants to be seen as standing shoulder to 
shoulder with Iain McNicol. He even offers 
to help McNicol out in hunting down any 
CPB member who has decided to become 
a registered Labour Party supporter. To 
my personal knowledge there are more 
than a few of them. Anyway, not to leave 
a shadow of doubt, Griffiths signs off 
“With comradely regards”. A giveaway 
as to where his true loyalties really lie. 

Following Tom Watson’s dodgy 
dossier, alleging that “far-left infiltrators 
are taking over the Labour Party”, 
Griffiths issued a follow-up statement. 
Again this excuse for a communist leader 
reassures McNicol that membership 
of his CPB is “incompatible with 
membership of the Labour Party by 
decision of both party leaderships”. 3 

Origins 

How exactly Griffiths’ organisation 
arrived at its ban on Labour Party 
members joining the CPB and the ban on 
CPB members joining the Labour Party 


need not concern us here. Presumably 
its roots lie in the constitutionalism 
embraced by the ‘official’ CPGB with 
its turn to the cross-class politics of the 
popular front. This was sanctioned by 
the 5th Congress of the Communist 
International in 1935 under Stalin’s 
direct instructions. 

Yet the CPB claims to be the 
unbroken continuation of the ‘official’ 
CPGB, going back to its foundation in 
1920. Nonetheless, as we shall show, it 
is clear that that a fundamental break 
occurred. No less importantly, the same 
can be said of the Labour Party. 

From its origins our Labour Party 
was a federal party. A united front of all 
working class organisations with, yes, 
especially at first, decidedly limited 
objectives. 

JH Holmes, delegate of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, moved this truly historic 
resolution at the 1899 TUC: 

That this Congress, having regard 
to its decisions in former years, 
and with a view to securing better 
representation of the interests of 
Labour in the House of Commons, 
hereby instructs the Parliamentary 
Committee to invite the cooperation 
of all cooperative, socialistic, trade 
unions and other working class 
organisations to jointly cooperate 
on lines mutually agreed upon, in 
convening a special congress of 
representatives from such above-named 
organisations as may be willing to 
take part to devise ways and means 
of securing the return of an increased 
number of Labour members in the 
next parliament. 4 

His resolution was opposed by the miners ’ 
union on the basis of impracticability, 
but found support from the dockers, the 
railway servants and shop assistants 
unions. After a long debate the resolution 
was narrowly carried by 546,000 to 
434,000 votes. 

The TUC’s parliamentary committee 
oversaw the founding conference of 
the Labour Representation Committee 
in February 1900. The 129 delegates, 
representing 500,000 members, finally 
agreed to establish a distinct Labour 
Party in parliament, with its own whips, 
policies, finances, etc. 


An executive committee was also 
elected. It would prepare lists of 
candidates, administer funds and 
convene an annual conference. Beside 
representatives of affiliated trade 
unions, the newly formed NEC would 
also include the socialist societies: the 
Fabians, the Independent Labour Party 
and the Social Democratic Federation. 
In fact, they were allocated five out of 
the 12 NEC seats (one Fabian, and two 
each from the ILP and SDF). Given the 
small size of these socialist societies 
compared with the trade unions, it 
is obvious that they were treated 
with extreme generosity. Presumably 
their “advanced” views were highly 
regarded. 5 

True, for the likes of Keir Hardie the 
formation of the Labour Party marked 
something of a tactical retreat. He had 
long sought some kind of a socialist 
party. However, to secure an alliance 
with the trade unions he and other 
ILPers were prepared to formally limit 
the Labour Party to nothing more than 
furthering working class interests by 
getting “men sympathetic with the aims 
and demands of the labour movement” 
into the House of Commons. 6 

The delegates of the SDF proposed 
that the newly established Labour 
Party commit itself to the “class war 
and having as its ultimate object the 
socialisation of the means of production 
and exchange” - a formulation rejected 
by a large majority. In the main the trade 
unions were still Liberal politically. 
Unfortunately, as a result of this vote, 
the next annual conference of the SDF 
voted by 54 to 14 to withdraw from the 
Labour Party. Many SDF leaders came 
to bitterly “regret the decision”. 7 

It should be recalled that neither 
Marx nor Engels had much time for 
the SDF nor its autocratic leader, Henry 
Hyndman. The SDF often took a badly 
conceived sectarian approach. Instead 
of linking up with the trade unions, 
it would typically stand aloof. Eg, 
faced with the great industrial unrest 
of 1910-14, Hyndman rhetorically 
asked: “Can anything be imagined 
more foolish, more harmful, more - in 
the widest sense of the word - unsocial 
than a strike?” 8 Of course, it is quite 
possible to actively support trade 
unions in their struggles over wages, 
conditions, etc, and to patiently and 
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The 1904 Amsterdam congress of the Second International. On the podium are Peter Knudsen (Norway), Pieter Jelles Troelstra 
(Holland), Rosa Luxemburg (Poland), Sen Katayama (Japan) and Georgy Plekhanov (Russia). The Congress was held in the splendid 
De Burcht building, the headquarters of the Dutch diamond workers’ union. The four large tables at the front of the podium hold 
the delegates of Britain (left), France (centre-left) and Germany (centre-right and right). The banner above all of their heads reads: 
'Proletarians of all lands unite’ 


steadfastly advocate radical democracy 
and international socialism. Indeed 
without doing just that there can be 
no hope for a mass socialist party here 
in Britain. 

However, the SDF is too often 
casually dismissed by historians. 
Eg, Henry Pelling describes it as “a 
rather weedy growth in the political 
garden”. 9 True, its Marxism was 
typically lifeless, dogmatic and with 
Hyndman mixed with more than a tinge 
of anti-Semitism. Yet the SDF was 
“the first modem socialist organisation 
of national importance” in Britain. 10 
Karl Marx disliked it, Fredrick Engels 
despaired of it, William Morris, John 
Bums, Tom Mann and Edward Aveling 
left it. But the SDF survived. There 
were various breakaways. However, 
they either disappeared like the 
Socialist League, remained impotent 
sects like the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, or could manage little more 
than establishing a regional influence, 
as with the Socialist Labour Party 
on Clydeside. Meanwhile the SDF 
continued as the “major representative” 
of what passed for Marxism in this 
country till 1911, when it merged with 
a range of local socialist societies to 
become the British Socialist Party. 11 

Not that sectarianism was entirely 
vanquished. The first conference of 
the BSP voted, by an overwhelming 
majority, to “seek direct and 
independent affiliation” to the Second 
International. 12 In other words, not 
through the Labour Party-dominated 
British section of the Second 
International. 

However, despite that, the BSP 
began to overcome its Labour-phobia. 
Leading figures such as Henry 
Hyndman, J Hunter Watts and Dan 
Irving eventually came out in favour of 
affiliation. So too did Zelda Kahan for 
the left. Withdrawal from the Labour 
Party, she argued, had been a mistake. 
Outside the Labour Party the BSP was 
seen as hostile, as fault-finding, as 
antagonistic. Inside, the BSP would 
get a wider hearing and win over the 
“best” rank-and-file forces. 13 

Affiliation was agreed, albeit by a 
relatively narrow majority. Efforts then 
began to put this into effect. The formal 
application for affiliation was submitted 
in June 1914. And in 1916 - things 
having been considerably delayed by 
the outbreak of World War I - the BSP 
gained affiliation to the Labour Party. 
Note, the BSP also in effect expelled the 
pro-war right wing led by Hyndman. 

Labour debates 

Interestingly, the International Socialist 
Bureau - the Bmssels-based permanent 
executive of the Second International 
- meeting in October 1908, had agreed 
to Labour Party affiliation ... and 
thus, given its numbers, ensured its 
domination of the British section. For 
our present purposes the exchanges 
between the dozen or so national party 
representatives gathered in Brussels are 
well worth revisiting. 

According to the rules of the Second 
International, there could only be two 
types of affiliate organisations. Firstly, 
socialist parties “which recognise the 
class struggle”. Secondly, working 
class organisations “whose standpoint 
is that of the class struggle” (ie, trade 
unions). 14 

During these times the Labour 
Party positively avoided calling itself 
socialist. Nor, as we have seen, did it 
expressly recognise the principle of 
the class struggle. However, despite 
that, the Labour Party was admitted 
to the August 1907 Stuttgart congress 
of the International. My guess would 
be that it had observer status. Why 
was it admitted? Lenin characterised 
the Labour Party as an “organisation 
of a mixed type”, standing between 
the two types defined in the rules. In 
other words, the Labour Party was 
part political party, part a political 
expression of the trade unions. 
Crucially, the Labour Party marked the 
break from Liberalism of the vitally 


important working class in Britain. That 
could only but be welcomed. 

At the October 1908 meeting of 
the ISB, Bruce Glasier of the ILP, 
demanded the direct recognition of 
the Labour Party as an affiliate. He 
praised the Labour Party, its growth, its 
parliamentary group, its organic bonds 
with the trade unions, etc. Objectively, 
he said, this signified the movement of 
the working class in Britain towards 
socialism. Meanwhile, as a typical 
opportunist, Glasier lambasted 
doctrinaire principles, formulas and 
catechisms. 

Karl Kautsky, the Second 
International’s leading theoretician, 


replied. Kautsky emphatically 
dissociated himself from Glasier’s 
obvious contempt for principles, but 
wholly supported the affiliation of the 
Labour Party, as a party waging the 
class struggle in practice. He moved the 
following resolution: 

Whereas by previous resolutions 
of the international congresses all 
organisations adopting the standpoint 
of the proletarian class struggle 
and recognising the necessity for 
political action have been accepted 
for membership, the International 
Bureau declares that the British Labour 
Party is admitted to International 


Socialist congresses, because, while 
not expressly accepting the proletarian 
class struggle, in practice the Labour 
Party conducts this struggle, and 
adopts its standpoint, inasmuch as 
the party is organised independently 
of the bourgeois parties. 

Kautsky was backed up by the Austrians, 
Edouard Vaillant of the French section, 
and, as the voting showed, the majority 
of the socialist parties and groups in the 
smaller European countries. Opposition 
came first from Henry Hyndman, 
representing the SDF. He wanted to 
maintain the status quo. Until the Labour 
Party expressly recognised the principle 


of the class struggle and the aim of 
socialism it should not be an affiliate. He 
found support from Angele Roussel (the 
second French delegate and a follower 
of Jules Guesde), Ilya Rubanovich of 
Russia’s Socialist Revolutionary Party 
and Roumen Avramov, delegate of the 
revolutionary wing of the Bulgarian 
social democrats. 

Lenin spoke on behalf of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party. He agreed with the first part of 
Kautsky’s resolution. Lenin argued 
that it was impossible to turn down 
the Labour Party: ie, what he called 
“the parliamentary representation 
of the trade unions”. 15 After all, the 
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ISB admitted trade unions, including 
those which had allowed themselves 
to be represented by bourgeois 
parliamentarians. But, said Lenin, “the 
second part of Kautsky’s resolution is 
wrong, because in practice the Labour 
Party is not a party really independent 
of the Liberals, and does not pursue a 
fully independent class policy”. Lenin 
therefore proposed an amendment that 
the end of the resolution, beginning 
with the word “because”, should read as 
follows: “because it [the Labour Party] 
represents the first step on the part of 
the really proletarian organisations of 
Britain towards a conscious class policy 
and towards a socialist workers ’ party’ ’. 16 

However, Kautsky refused to accept 
the amendment. In his reply, he argued 
that the International Socialist Bureau 
could not adopt decisions based on 
“expectations”. 

But the main struggle was between 
the supporters and the opponents 
of Kautsky’s resolution as a whole. 
When it was about to be voted on, 
Victor Adler, the Austro-Marxist, 
proposed that the resolution be divided 
into two parts. This was done and 
both parts were carried by the ISB: 
the first with three against and one 
abstention, and the second with four 
against and one abstention. Thus 
Kautsky’s resolution became the agreed 
position. Rubanovich, the Socialist 
Revolutionary, abstained on both votes. 
Lenin also reports what Adler - who 
spoke after him but before Kautsky’s 
second speech - said: “Lenin’s proposal 
is tempting, but it cannot make us forget 
that the Labour Party is now outside 
the bourgeois parties. It is not for us to 
judge how it did this. We recognise the 
fact of progress.” 17 

The ISB dispute over the Labour 
Party continued in the socialist press. 
Fending off charges of “heresy” from 
leftist critics, Kautsky elaborated 
his ideas in a 1909 Neue Zeit article, 
‘Sects or class parties’. Basically he 
argued that, unlike Germany and other 
mainland European countries, a mass 
workers’ party in Britain is impossible 
without linking up with the trade 
unions. Unless that happened, there 
could be nothing but sects and small 
circles. 18 

In the Labour Leader , the ILP’s 
paper, Bruce Glasier rejoiced that the 
ISB not only recognised the Labour 
Party (which was true), but also 
“vindicated the policy of the ILP” 
(which was not true). Another ILPer, 
giving his impression of the Brussels 
meeting of the ISB, complained about 
the absence of the “ideal and ethical 
aspect of socialism”. Instead we 
“had ... the barren and uninspiring 
dogma of the class war”. 19 

As for Hyndman, writing in the 
SDF’s Justice , he expressed his 
anger at the ISB majority. They are 
“whittlers-away of principle to suit 
the convenience of trimmers”. “I 
have not the slightest doubt,” writes 
Hyndman, “that if the British Labour 
Party had been told plainly that they 
either had to accept socialist principles 
...or keep away altogether, they 
would very quickly have decided to 
bring themselves into line with the 
International Socialist Party.” 20 

Lenin too joined the fray. He still 
considered Kautsky to be wrong. By 
stating in his resolution that the Labour 
Party “does not expressly accept the 
proletarian class struggle”, Kautsky 
voiced a certain “expectation”, a certain 
“judgement” as to what the policy of 
the Labour Party is now and what that 
policy should be. But Kautsky expressed 
this indirectly , and in such a way that it 
amounted to an assertion which, first, 
is incorrect in substance, and secondly, 
provides a basis for opportunists in the 
ILP to misrepresent his ideas. 

By separating in parliament (but 
not in terms of its whole policy) from 
the two bourgeois parties, the Labour 
Party is “taking the first step towards 
socialism and towards a class policy 
of the proletarian mass organisations”. 
This, Lenin optimistically stated, 


is not an “expectation, but a fact”. 
A “fact” which compelled the ISB 
to admit the Labour Party into the 
International. Putting things this way, 
Lenin thought, “would make hundreds 
of thousands of British workers, who 
undoubtedly respect the decisions of the 
International, but have not yet become 
full socialists, ponder once again over 
the question why they are regarded as 
having taken only the first step, and 
what the next steps along this road 
should be”. 

Lenin had no intention of laying 
down details about those “next steps”. 
But they were necessary, as Kautsky 
acknowledged in his resolution, albeit 
only indirectly. However, the use 
of an indirect formulation made it 
appear that the International was 
“certifying that the Labour Party 
was in practice waging a consistent 
class struggle, as if it was sufficient 
for a workers’ organisation to form a 
separate labour group in parliament in 
order in its entire conduct to become 
independent of the bourgeoisie!” 21 

The International, Lenin concluded, 
would undoubtedly have acted wrongly 
had it not expressed its complete 
support for the vital first step forward 
taken by the mass of workers in forming 
the Labour Party. But it does not in the 
least follow from this that the Labour 
Party “can already be recognised as a 
party in practice independent of the 
bourgeoisie, as a party waging the class 
struggle, as a socialist party, etc”. 

Bolshevism 

The October revolution in Russia found 
unanimous and unstinting support in the 
BSP. A number of its emigre comrades 
returned home and took up important 
roles in the Soviet government. Bolshevik 
publications were soon being translated 
into English: eg, Lenin’s State and 
revolution. Money too flowed in. 

The Leeds conference of the BSP 
in 1918 enthusiastically declared its 
solidarity with the Bolsheviks and a 
wish to emulate their methods and 
achievements. And under the influence 
of the Bolsheviks the BSP adopted 
a much more active, much more 
agitational role in the Labour Party 
and the trade unions. In the words of 
Fred Shaw, instead of standing aloof 
from the “existing organisations” of the 
working class, we should “win them for 
Marxism”. 22 

Needless to say, the BSP constituted 
the main body that went towards the 
historic formation of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain over July 
31 -August 1 1920. Given BSP affiliation, 
and the fact that in 1918 the Labour Party 
introduced individual membership, there 
can be no doubt that the bulk of CPGBers 
were card-carrying members of the 
Labour Party. Dual membership being 
the norm, as it was in the Fabians and ILP. 

However, instead of simply 
informing Arthur Henderson, the Labour 
Party’s secretary, that the BSP had 
changed its name, the CPGB, following 
Lenin’s advice, applied for affiliation. 
Lenin thought the CPGB was in a win- 
win situation. If affiliation was accepted, 
this would open up the Labour Party 
rank and file to communist influence. If 
affiliation was not accepted, this would 
expose the Labour leaders for what they 
really were: namely “reactionaries of 
the worst kind”. 

With 20:20 foresight it would 
probably have been better for the 
CPGB to have presented itself merely 
as the continuation of the BSP. After 
all, gaining a divorce is far harder 
than turning down a would-be 
suitor. Needless to say, upholding its 
commitment to British imperialism 
and thereby fearing association with 
the Bolshevik revolution, the Labour 
apparatus, along with the trade union 
bureaucracy, determined that the CPGB 
application had to be rejected. 

The “first step towards socialism 
and towards a class policy” was thereby 
thrown into reverse. Instead of being a 
united front of the organised working 
class, the leadership of the Labour Party 


began to cohere a tightly controlled, 
thoroughly respectable, explicitly 
anti-Marxist Labour Party. 

Henderson replied to the CPGB 
application for affiliation by saying that 
he did not consider that the principles of 
the communists accorded with those of 
the Labour Party. To which the CPGB 
responded by asking whether the Labour 
Party proposed to “exclude from its 
ranks” all those who were committed 
to the “political, social and economic 
emancipation of the working class”. Did 
Henderson want to “impose acceptance 
of parliamentary constitutionalism 
as an article of faith on its affiliated 
societies”? 23 The latter bluntly replied 
that there was an “insuperable difference” 
between the two parties. 

A good many Labour Party activists 
rejected Henderson’s characterisation 
of the CPGB as, in effect, mad, bad and 
dangerous to know. Nonetheless, the 
Labour apparatus never experienced any 
difficulty in mustering large majorities 
against CPGB affiliation. Eg, in June 
1921 there was a 4,115,000 to 224,000 
conference vote rejecting the CPGB. 

Not that the CPGB limped on as an 
isolated sect. Affiliation might have 
been rejected, but there was still dual 
membership. In 1922, two CPGB 
members won parliamentary seats as 
Labour candidates: JT Walton Newbold 
(Motherwell and Wishaw) and Shapurji 
Saklatvala (Battersea North). 

Subsequently, Labour’s national 
executive committee was forced to 
temporarily drop its attempt to prevent 
CPGB members from being elected as 
annual conference delegates. The June 
26-29 1923 London conference had 36 
CPGB members as delegates, “as against 
six at Edinburgh”, the previous year. 24 
Incidentally, the 1923 conference once 
again rejected CPGB affiliation, this 
time by 2,880,000 to 366,000 votes. 

Nonetheless, the general election 
in December 1923 saw Walton 
Newbold (Motherwell) and Willie 
Gallacher (Dundee) standing as CPGB 
candidates. Fellow CPGBers Ellen 
Wilkinson (Ashton-under-Lyne), 
Shapurji Saklatvala (Battersea North), 
M Philips Price (Gloucester), William 
Paul (Manchester Rusholme) and Joe 
Vaughan (Bethnal Green SW) were 
official Labour candidates, while Alec 
Geddes (Greenock) and Aitkin Ferguson 
(Glasgow Kelvingrove) were unofficial 
Labour candidates, there being no official 
Labour candidate in either constituency. 
Despite a not inconsiderable increase in 
the communist vote, none were elected. 25 

A ban on CPGB members standing 
as Labour Party candidates swiftly 
followed. Yet, although Labour Party 
organisations were instructed not to 
support CPGB candidates, this was 
met with defiance, not the connivance 
nowadays personified by Robert 
Griffiths. In the run-up to the October 
1924 general election, Battersea North 
Labour Party overwhelmingly endorsed 
Shapurji Saklatvala; Joe Vaughan was 
unanimously endorsed by Bethnal 
Green SW Constituency Labour Party 
and William Paul similarly by the 
Rusholme CLP executive committee. 
And Saklatvala was once again elected 
as an MP. 

The 1924 Labour Party conference 
decision against CPGB members 
continuing with dual membership 
was reaffirmed in 1925. And, going 
further, trade unions were “asked not 
to nominate communists as delegates 
to Labour organisations”. 26 Yet despite 
these assaults on the Labour Party’s 
founding principles, at the end of 1926 
the CPGB could report that 1,544 of its 
7,900 members were still individual 
members of the Labour Party. 

Following the defeat of the 1926 
General Strike, the Labour apparatus 
and trade union bureaucracy wanted 
the movement to draw the lesson that 
the only way to make gains would be 
through increased collaboration with 
the capitalist boss class - Mondism. As 
a concomitant there was a renewed drive 
to intimidate, to marginalise, to drive out 
the communists. 


The struggle proved particularly 
sharp in London. In the capital city 
around half of CPGB members were 
active in their CLPs. And despite 
claiming that it was the communists 
who were “splitting the movement”, 
the bureaucracy strove to do just that. 
Battersea CLP was disaffiliated because 
it dared to back Saklatvala and refused 
to exclude CPGB members. Similar 
measures were taken against Bethnal 
Green CLP, where the communist 
ex-mayor, Joe Vaughan, was held in 
particularly high regard. 

The left in the Labour Party 
fought back. The National Left Wing 
Movement was formed in December 
1925. Its stated aim was not only to fight 
the bans on communists, it also sought to 
hold together disaffiliated CLPs. 

The NLWM insisted it had no 
thought of superceding the Labour 
Party, but, instead, it sought to advance 
rank-and-file aspirations. In this the 
NLWM was considerably boosted by 
the newly established Sunday Worker. 
Despite being initiated, funded and 
edited by the CPGB, the Sunday Worker 
served as the authoritative voice of 
the NLWM. At its height it achieved a 
circulation of 100,000. The NLWM’s 
1925 founding conference had nearly 
100 Labour Party organisations sending 
delegates. 

Yet the right’s campaign of 
disaffiliations and expulsions 
remorselessly proceeded. The NLWM 
therefore found itself considerably 
weakened in terms of official Labour 
Party structures. Hence at the NLWM’s 
second annual conference in 1927 
there were delegates from only 54 local 
Labour Parties and other Labour groups 
(representing a total of 150,000 individual 
party members). It should be added that 
militant union leaders, such as the miners’ 
AJ Cook, also supported the conference. 

With the counterrevolution within 
the revolution in the Soviet Union, the 
CPGB was in many ways reduced to 
a slave of Stalin’s foreign policy. The 
CPGB’s attitude towards the Labour 
Party correspondingly changed. Leaders 
such as Harry Pollitt and Rajani Palme 
Dutt denounced the Labour Party as 
nothing but “a third capitalist party” 
(shades of Peter Taaffe and the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales). 

As an integral part of this self-inflicted 
madness, in 1929 the Sunday Worker 
was closed and the NLWM wound 
up. In effect the CPGB returned to its 
SDF roots. Ralph Miliband regretfully 
comments that the CPGB’s so-called 
new line “brought it to the nadir of its 
influence”. 27 Sectarianism could only but 


N o less than £3,115 swelled the 
Weekly Worker’s coffers during 
August, easily surpassing our usual 
monthly fighting fund target of 
£1,750. 

The explanation for this 
excellent result lies in the fact that 
up to August 12 the CPGB was 
campaigning to raise £30,000 for 
its annual Summer Offensive and, 
of course, all monies donated to 
our paper were included in the 
overall target for the SO period - a 
time when many supporters make a 
special effort to help us out. In the 
first part of the month £2,340 came 
our way as part of the SO, while 
since then a rather more modest 
£775 was donated to the paper. 

Amongst the contributors was 
comrade SG, who writes: “Glad to 
see you’re back. Where have you 
been?” I think he was being ironic 
- last week’s paper was the first 
following our annual fortnight break 
every August (we had 2,936 online 
readers, by the way). Anyway, his 


spur on the right’s witch-hunt. In 1930 
the Labour Party apparatus produced 
its first ‘proscribed list’. Members 
of proscribed organisations became 
ineligible for individual membership 
of the Labour Party and CLPs were 
instructed not to affiliate to proscribed 
organisations. Needless to say, most 
of those organisation were closely 
associated with the CPGB. 

However, what began with action 
directed against the CPGB-led National 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement and 
the National Minority Movement has 
now morphed into the catch-all ban on 
“racist, abusive or foul language, abuse 
against women, homophobia or anti- 
Semitism at meetings, on social media 
or in any other context”. Nowadays the 
Labour Party apparatus can, at a whim, 
expel or suspend anyone. 

Surely, beginning with the Liverpool 
conference, it is time to put an end to the 
bans and proscriptions. We certainly 
have within our power the possibility 
of once again establishing the Labour 
Party as the united front of all working 
class organisations in Britain • 
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£50 cheque was very welcome. 

But most of the donations over 
the last two weeks were made up 
by our standing order stalwarts - 
thanks in particular to SK (£230), 
PM (£100), MM (£75), TB (£50), 
JT (£30) and DT (£25). And no 
doubt they will continue to deliver 
the goods in September, when our 
normal fighting fund will be back 
with us for the full month! 

But please don’t leave it to the 
standing order merchants. Write us 
a cheque, click on our PayPal button 
or, best of all, make a bank trans¬ 
fer (sort code 30-99-64; account 
number 00744310). Help support 
the only paper that fights for both 
a single, united Marxist party and 
the transformation of Labour into 
a united front for all working class 
organisations. • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


■ Fighting fund - 

Back to normal? 
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LANGUAGE 


Two Noam Chomskys 


Chris Knight discusses his new book, where he contrasts Chomsky, the principled political activist, 
with Chomsky, the military researcher 



The brain - a digital computer? 


I need to start by saying that I 
love Noam Chomsky. I have often 
watched television images of a 
US drone strike perpetrated on an 
Afghan wedding party, or perhaps 
by the Israeli state on a school in the 
occupied West Bank or Gaza. And 
then onto my screen comes Noam 
Chomsky, speaking loud and clear, in 
a monotone, absolutely steadfastly, 
telling it like it is. As his admirers say, 
‘speaking truth to power’. 

If politicians were honest, if they 
told the truth, if the mass media were 
not so mendacious, we would not need 
a Noam Chomsky. But, of course, as we 


know, politicians lie. The media is full 
of professional liars. So we do need a 
Noam Chomsky. If he did not exist we 
would have to invent him. What other 
academic who has something to lose 
says it like it is with such extraordinary 
tenacity and courage? He has been 
doing so since the 1960s and is still at 
it today, as lucid and effective as ever. 

So what is my book, Decoding 
Chomsky , all about? When people ask 
me, they usually want to know whose 
side I am on. Am I one of Noam’s fans, 
they ask, or a critic? I can never answer 
this question because it all depends on 
whether you mean Noam, the activist, 


or Noam, the scientist. You cannot give 
the same answer to both. 

And it is not just me who says there 
are two Noam Chomskys. He says it 
himself. By way of explanation, he 
once suggested, with a bit of a smile, 
that if his brain is a computer, it is a 
special one with a buffer between its 
two separate parts. He flits between 
the half of his brain that covers science 
and the other half that does activism. 
“I live quite a schizophrenic life,” he 
elaborated on another occasion. An 
interviewer once asked him: “What 
does the activist, Chomsky, say to 
Chomsky, the scientist, when they 


meet?” Chomsky replied that there 
was no connection. So I am not the 
only one who says there are two Noam 
Chomskys. 

The first Noam Chomsky is the 
one you most likely know about - 
the political activist who has spent 
his life denouncing the US military. 
But then there is this paradox: the 
man who made his reputation as the 
world’s most famous critic of the 
US military is also the man who has 
spent his whole working life in the 
world’s foremost research institute 
specialising in weapons design. The 
electronics laboratory, along with 


other components of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT), has been 
central to the development of all the 
most ingenious helicopter stabilisation 
machines, multiple weapons guidance 
systems and just about everything that 
made Ronald Reagan salivate over 
the prospect of Star Wars during the 
1980s. Many of these inventions were 
being incubated inside the electronics 
laboratory that Chomsky spent his 
life working in. So there we have the 
Chomsky paradox. One of those two 
Chomskys has spent his life attacking 
the US military; the other has been 
developing linguistics in the employ of 
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a Pentagon-funded military laboratory. 

Cognitive 

revolution 

Let me begin by referring to a chapter 
near the middle of my book, entitled 
‘The cognitive revolution’. I am always 
a bit surprised when I talk to Marxists, 
socialists, Corbyn supporters, Occupy 
or Green activists about the cognitive 
revolution. Their eyes simply glaze 
over. So I tend not to start by talking 
about it. It is really strange that so 
many left activists show no interest in 
the cognitive revolution. It is as if they 
were saying that the biggest intellectual 
upheaval since Galileo’s discovery of 
a moving Earth either never happened 
or is not important. 

From the early 1960s onwards, 
the invention of digital computers 
has been revolutionising the way that 
philosophers, cognitive scientists, 
psychologists - even archaeologists - 
think about what it means to be human. 
So let me just explain a little about this. 

There is something about digital 
communication that is strange. As you 
know, if you have a vinyl disc and you 
make a pressing from it, and then make 
a pressing from the pressing, and so 
on, after a while you cannot hear the 
recording clearly - it degrades with 
each copy you make. It is the same 
with a photocopier - with successive 
copyings, eventually the pattern is 
lost. However, with a digital starting 
point you can make a million copies 
of copies and all of them in sequence 
will be perfect. That is because digital 
signals are either fully on or fully off 
and there is no intermediate position. 
Any digital piece of information is 
made up of lots of switches, each 
totally off or totally on, and therefore 
impossible to degrade. 

Linked to that is the fact that when 
communication is digital it makes 
not a blind bit of difference what 
material you are using to encode 
the stream of signals. Whether 
you are sending your message 
using copper, fibre-glass 
optical cable, pigeons or 


whatever makes no difference at all. 
As long as the signal is either off or on 
and the receiver can tell the difference, 
a faithful copy of the message will be 
transmitted. 

In other words, the information 
is autonomous with respect to the 
material in which it is encoded. Or 
you could say that information is 
now floating free of the composition 
of matter. When US philosophers 
discussed the implications of all this, 
they began to think that possibly it 
had solved the great problem that the 
ancient Greeks and Descartes faced 
long ago: how such an intangible 
thing as the soul can influence or be 
influenced by the material body. They 
imagined they now had the solution 
to the mystery: if mind can be seen as 
software and the body as hardware, all 
was now clear. It even meant that we 
might be able in the future to discard 
our hardware - our bodies - while 
remaining who we really are. 

Take cognitive science’s Marvin 
Minsky - brilliant co-founder in 
1958 of MIT’s artificial intelligence 
laboratory and described as the ‘father 
of artificial intelligence’. As I discuss 
in my book, Minsky’s main interest lay 
in building computer models capable 
of replicating the activities of human 
beings. Among other things, he was 
the scientist who advised Stanley 
Kubrick on the capabilities of the 
HAL computer in his 1968 film 2001: 
a space odyssey. 

If the mind really is a digital 
computer, concluded Minsky, then 
our bodies no longer really matter. Our 
arms, legs and brain cells are all just 
imperfect and perishable hardware - 
essentially irrelevant to the weightless 
and immortal software, the information 
that constitutes who we really are. 

At a public lecture delivered by 
Minsky in 1996 on the eve of the fifth 
conference on 
artificial 
life in 


Japan, Minsky argued that only since 
the advent of computer languages 
have we been able to properly describe 
human beings. “A person is not a head 
and arms and legs,” he remarked. 
“That’s trivial. A person is a very 
large multi-processor with a million 
small parts, and these are arranged in 
a thousand computers.” 

It seems that Minsky dreamed 
of banishing death by downloading 
consciousness into a computer. As he 
explained, 

The most important thing about each 
person is the data and the programs 
in the data in the brain. And some 
day you will be able to take all that 
data and put it on a little disk and 
store it for a thousand years and then 
turn it on again and you will be alive 
in the fourth millennium. 

So you can see the imaginative dreams 
that emanated from this conception that 
we humans are computers and who cares 
about the hardware? You can always 
install the software somewhere else. 

The point I am getting round to is 
this: all this would have only been of 
interest to computer nerds, technicians 
and engineers producing little gadgets, 
had it not been for Noam Chomsky. It 
was Chomsky who connected all this 
with what it means to be human. It 
was Chomsky who, with a great deal 
of authority, managed to persuade 
an awed scientific community that 
a human being can be treated as a 
digital computer. A characteristic of 
our species is that we have language, 
and this corresponds to the language 
organ in the brain. This organ is a 
digital computer! 

Chomsky managed to convince 
virtually the entire scientific community 
of this claim. But you have to wonder 
how he did it. The answer becomes 
clear when we recall who exactly 
were these scientists who became 
so excited. They were not people 
engaged in studying the intelligence 
of monkeys, apes or human beings. 
They were not psychologists 
with a special interest in how 


children acquire language. They were 
not anthropologists interested in the 
world’s different languages or in how 
our species evolved. They were not 
even brain neurophysiologists. No, 
they were computer scientists. 

They were computer scientists in the 
pay of the Pentagon, tasked with the 
science-fiction job of making English 
accessible to their digital machines. 
Even more thrilling, they dreamed of 
automatic machine translation, so that 
not only English, but any language in 
the world, would be available. The stuff 
they were doing was clever, but would 
have been of zero interest to all those 
other scientists, had it not been for 
Noam Chomsky. Chomsky told them 
what they wanted to hear: they were 
suddenly made to feel relevant beyond 
their wildest dreams! He said that their 
research applied to human beings. 
Children are able to quickly acquire the 
grammar of their first language because 
they are in essence digital computers 
wired up in the necessary way. You 
can see why the MIT scientists loved 
it, needed to believe it and insisted on 
the brilliance of the idea. From their 
standpoint, it was the one thing which 
connected their otherwise boring 
technical expertise with grand issues of 
philosophy, psychology and meaning. 
If the human mind contains at its core 
a digital computer, then they were the 
experts in what it means to be human! 
It just had to be true. 

Marxists 

Let me now turn to one of the consequences 
for Marxists of this cognitive revolution. 
Again, it seems to me strange that so 
many of us are unaware of what has been 
done to Marxism since the end of World 
War II. I am talking about the complete 
removal of science from our horizons. 
Marxists never talk these days of the 
science behind their activism. When did 
you last hear a Marxist commenting on 
the latest research in physics, chemistry 


or molecular biology? When I speak 
of science I mean that huge collective 
enterprise which these days has worked 
out more or less what happened in the 
first nanoseconds after the Big Bang, 
which can look at the whole universe 
and roughly work out how galaxies 
were formed. Science as in modern 
genetics, or as in the modem study of 
climate change. 

My own view is that there is nothing 
more revolutionary than hard science. 
It is the most revolutionary thing there 
is. And yet Marxists very rarely take 
an interest in it. Our predecessors did. 
For example, in the 1920s and 1930s, 
they revelled in the new knowledge in 
the fields of astronomy and genetics, 
and many leading scientists were 
themselves Marxists or sympathetic 
towards Marxism. I am thinking 
of Haldane, for example, and even 
Einstein. 

My book is an attempt to trace 
how this intellectual catastrophe came 
about. One theory is that dialectical 
materialism is rubbish anyway, and 
Chomsky generally goes along with 
this. If you do not accept that theory, 
you need a more convincing one. My 
theory is social and political: the mling 
class found a clever new way to utterly 
discredit the dragon of Marxism, 
not by attacking it directly, but by 
‘draining the marsh’ - removing the 
philosophical premises and intellectual 
environment in which Marxism had 
thrived. 

It was the cognitive revolution that 
saw to it that the connection between 
science and activism was ruptured. 
And it was Noam Chomsky who 
most symbolised this revolution. His 
fundamental thesis is that science 

- though of enormous interest to 
specialists and other interested persons 

- is not relevant to political activism! 
I know that even when enthusiastic 
activists ask him about his linguistics 
he discourages them from pursuing 
that trail. ‘None of your business’ is 

the disappointing message they 
receive. Chomsky wants us to 
believe that science 
and life pass each 
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other by, just as they do for him. Science 
deals only with highly simplified 
questions devoid of human interest or 
significance, he claims. Again, it is the 
way that computer science draws on 
the distinction between software (or 
information) and hardware (or the body) 
which makes these claims seem natural, 
almost self-evident. Digital information 
is one thing; the body - matter - is 
another. Information does not weigh 
anything; it does not occupy space; it 
passes by the matter it is encoded in and 
interacts with. For Chomsky, there is a 
radical disjunct between information and 
matter - or, if you like, between mind 
and body, theory and practice. Noam 
Chomsky says that his activism has 
nothing to do with his scientific work, 
and vice versa. His work on language 
is politically neutral. 

Chomsky makes no concessions at 
all in his programme of decontaminating 
his science of all political significance. 
In order to go the whole way, he 
removes any aspect of language that 
might remotely seem political. He does 
this by eliminating everything social 
about language, including even the 
idea that a child might learn something 
from its carers or playmates, or the idea 
that language is for communicating 
thoughts and ideas to others. Strictly 
speaking, a child does not need to learn 
from others how to speak its native 
tongue, since it is equipped with the 
basics already: 

Learning language is like going 
through puberty. You don’t learn to 
do it. You don’t do it because you 
see others doing it. You just do it 
because you are designed to do it 
at a certain time. 

You begin to see how, for Chomsky, 
one thing leads to another. Once he had 
decided that there could be no learning, 
he had to come up with something 
else - ideally the opposite of learning. 
And so, in pursuit of his own logic, he 
lights on the concept of forgetting. A 
child is said to acquire its first tongue by 
discarding one language after another 
from the vast repertoire of languages 
stored in its head from birth. For me, 
this following is the most amazing 
statement of all: 

It is pretty clear that a child approaches 
the problem of language acquisition 
by having all possible languages in 
its head, but doesn’t know which 
language it is being exposed to. As 
the data comes along, that class of 
possible languages reduces. 

So the child is equipped with all the 
languages that ever were, are or will 
be, but discards all but the one that 
it is actually raised in. If you are a 
scientific linguist you are apparently 
never interested in people talking to 
one another. You are only interested in 
this thing in the head of the individual 
who is said to be talking to himself or 
herself. To count as the study of nature, 
linguistics must exclude the investigation 
of human social interactions, politics, 
communication or culture. Yes, the 
madness goes that far. These are the 
basics of Chomsky’s linguistics, of 
the philosophical underpinnings of his 
whole life’s work. 

I am not giving all these quotes to 
show that they are nonsense, by the 
way: I am doing it to suggest that we 
need to ask why this whole set of ideas 
dominated vast swathes of western 
thought from the early 1960s onwards. 

Chomsky’s 'tribe’ 

As I state in my book, I am approaching 
this as a social anthropologist would. 
In other words, if, say, you listen to 
a Shaman tribal leader - a person of 
importance who may be saying deep 
and meaningful things, even if they 
are nonsense to you - you have to 
investigate the causes of his authority, 
which gives this nonsense meaning and 
significance for the tribe. It is the same 
with Chomsky. 


I am generally very happy with 
my 1991 book, Blood relations , but 
it had a huge hole in it: it did not get 
to language, a key element. Why did 
I leave it out? Well, because when I 
researched language I started reading 
Noam Chomsky, the world’s expert, but 
I could not make head nor tail of it - it 
was completely baffling. Naturally I 
thought it was my fault that I did not 
understand it - after all, I am not a 
mathematician, so I would not expect to 
fully understand Einstein either. After 
all, everyone says Chomsky is a genius, 
so I thought I would have to work really 
hard to get my head round it. It took me 
20 years to fully understand it, but what 
I immediately worked out was that, 
although I loved Chomsky’s politics, 
his linguistics were so baffling that what 
I had to do was study the social tribe in 
which it was incubated. 

What was the time, the place, the 
institution, the political circumstances 
in which all this nonsense took root? 
The ‘tribe’ I needed to investigate 
was the US war science community 
immediately after WWII. In other 
words, it was the inhabitants of a large 
number of Pentagon think-tanks who, 
just after defeating the Nazis, were 
beginning to turn all their attention 
to ‘communism’. They were drunk 
with power at that time. Europe was 
in ruins, China was nowhere, they had 
just invented the nuclear bomb and 
dropped a couple; and now they were 
dreaming of using their computers 
as omnipotent command-and-control 
instruments for eavesdropping on the 
world’s communications and, above 
all, for guiding their nuclear weapons 
to hit their exact targets. That was what 
I needed to investigate and the resulting 
book is about this particular tribe. 

What I am trying to argue is that, 
as soon as you do look at that period, 
you realise why the military needed 
someone like Noam Chomsky to solve 
a number of their problems. I should 
stress that nothing that Noam produced 
was even slightly useful militarily to 
the Pentagon. None of the language 
modules he developed ever worked and 
I do not think he wanted them to work: 
his anti-militarist conscience was too 
strong. To be able to look himself in 
the mirror each morning he needed to 
do the work for which he was paid, but 
refuse to step over the line from abstract 
theory into any military application. 

My whole thesis is that there were 
good social and political reasons 
why it became acceptable to isolate 
theory from practice in this way. 
All the forms of western Marxism 
are mentalist in the way that I have 
discussed: mind over matter, software 
more important than hardware, turning 
Karl Marx upside-down. Marx, of 
course, had the view that if you want 
to understand what goes on in the 
mind you need first to understand 
what happens in and through the body 
- eating, reproduction, cooperation, 
the relationship between the means 
of production and the relations of 
production - in order to work out what 
is in the head. The cognitive revolution 
proved so dangerous to the Marxist 
movement because it successfully 
turned this idea on its head. 

All supporters of the cognitive 
revolution acknowledge Noam 
Chomsky as their mentor, their founder. 
They described what he did as the 
triumph of mind over matter. In fact 
they go further: they say that with 
the cognitive revolution we scientists 
abolished matter. If you are serious, 
you no longer study matter - you study 
the mind. 

I want you to put yourself in Noam 
Chomsky’s place. While you are not 
necessarily a pacifist, you have been 
strongly opposed to killing people since 
you were a teenager. When Chomsky 
heard about Hiroshima on a summer 
camp somewhere, he went very quiet. 
Everyone around him was very happy 
that the US had managed to ‘get the 
Japs’, but Chomsky found that he could 
not talk to anyone - the shock was just 


too much and he needed to be alone, as 
though he was in mourning. 

In other words, he always felt a 
massive, deep and instinctive hostility 
to nuclear weapons. So imagine Noam 
Chomsky when he found himself not 
only with a well-paid job, but heaped 
with honours for what he was achieving 
in what he termed a ‘department of 
death’ - a laboratory on a campus 
devoted largely to the production of 
nuclear missile guidance systems and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 
The question is, how did he manage 
to cope? 

I have documented in chapter 4 of 
my book how, when his own students 
were beginning to rise up and demand 
the closing down of all MIT’s military 
laboratories, Chomsky wrote a letter 
to a friend, which was published in the 
New York Review of Books, saying that 
he was thinking of resigning, because 
MIT was up to its neck in actual or 
potential war crimes. Chomsky had 
not meant the letter to be published, 
but when it was suddenly everyone was 
saying that he was resigning in disgust 
because of what his own institution 
was up to. After some time, Chomsky 
decided not to resign after all. He 
explained this decision by writing that 
his previous letter had been quite unfair. 
MIT was not an institution devoted to 
making weapons of mass destruction. 
Yes, he conceded, there might well be 
individuals at MIT working on such 
weapons, but his university as such was 
an honourable, libertarian institution, 
allowing him complete freedom to 
follow his own conscience without 
any pressure. 

I also document in the book 
Chomsky’s relationship at a later stage 
with a certain John Deutch, director 
of the CIA from 1995-96. Chomsky 
tells us: 

Yes, we were good friends. We chatted 

about things and I disagreed with him 

about nearly everything in terms of 

politics, but he was honest and you 

knew where you stood with him. 

Chomsky voted for him in the election 
for principal of his college. Most of 
Chomsky’s friends said, ‘You can’t 
vote for that man’ - it was Deutch who 
invented the fuel-air weapons known 
as ‘daisy cutters’. When dropped from 
planes, they explode above the ground, 
destroying everything below and killing 
everybody, but leaving the equipment 
intact. Noam Chomsky was friends with 
this guy. There he was, in the evening 
denouncing the CIA to his anarchist 
friends. Then he gets up in the morning, 
goes to work and then sits down and 
has a meal with his friend, John Deutch, 
the future director of the CIA. 

So what could Chomsky do? One 
obvious solution was to keep his two 
constituencies at arm’s length from 
each other. He might keep the military 
people and their boffins over in one 
corner of his life and his mind, and his 
anarchist friends somewhere else. He 
might try to create a firewall between 
the laboratory work and his activism, so 
that the two camps do not speak to each 
other and cannot in any case understand 
what the other lot are saying. He would 
have to speak one language to one side 
and a completely different language to 
the other, with a firewall in between. 

Because Chomsky was so highly 
respected, no-one could fault his 
moral integrity as an anti-war activist, 
and no-one could fault his standing 
as a scientist either. I am not blaming 
Chomsky for adopting the position he 
took. We all have to make compromises 
of some kind, given the conditions we 
live under. I am thinking particularly 
of people with jobs in the mendacious 
media, academics, people in the arms 
industry, bankers - we all have to earn a 
living and our work is not always what 
we would like it to be. But we have to 
be able to hold our heads high and think 
of ourselves as doing a good job. 

Where this happens, there is a divide 
between what we do as paid workers or 


professionals and what we might do as 
activists. It is not an easy matter to get 
the two to connect. But, while many 
of us face that contradiction, Noam 
faced in it more of an intense form than 
anyone else I can think of. The world’s 
number-one critic of the US military 
was working as a prominent scientist 
in a militarily funded laboratory. How 
do you square that? 

Separation 

If you are Noam Chomsky in this 
position, you need to find a way to make 
your linguistics as politically irrelevant 
as possible. So you define language in 
a new way. You define it as not even 
social. You have to remove every last 
trace of social science, of anthropology, 
psychology and so on. You make it like 
mathematics. So Chomsky’s strange 
conception of language is what happens 
if you must remove every last trace of 
politics from your linguistics. 

We know quite a lot now about 
how words emerge. We know that 
there is some link between the sound 
of the word, its shape, and what it 
means. As language develops and we 
develop shorthand, that link eventually 
disappears. Certainly words are coined 
by people who may come up with a 
metaphor which seems to be quite 
clever and appropriate. Then someone 
else thinks of a different metaphor, 
and the first one becomes a tired, dead 
metaphor, then a purely grammatical 
marker. But the point is that words are 
historical, cultural products emerging 
out of social interaction. 

But for Chomsky there is a problem 
with all this. He needs to be able to 
claim that words too are ‘natural’ and 
installed in the brain from birth. So 
what about the word, ‘book’? In the 
Stone Age, when the concept of a book 
was unknown, did people have the word 
in their heads? Chomsky says they 
did. How about ‘bureaucrat’? They 
didn’t have those in the Stone Age 
either. Chomsky said, yes, the word 
was always there in people’s heads. 
What about ‘carburettor’? Yes, that 
one too. What I find is that, whereas 
Chomsky’s anarchist supporters know 
that he defines universal grammar as 
innate, they are astonished to be told 
that this applies to lexical concepts 
(words) as well. So I read them out 
all this stuff, expecting them to start 
laughing - Stone Age people with the 
lexical concept of a book, a bureaucrat, 
or a carburettor in their heads? Why 
would a world-renowned linguist need 
to say such strange things? 

The point about language is that it 
is where nature meets culture. If you 
want to know where language comes 
from you need to look at the big picture. 
You have to link up the Earth sciences - 
geology, the science of climate change 
during past periods, anthropology, the 
study of apes and monkeys and fossils 
of human ancestors. You have to join 
the humanities with the sciences to 
understand how we came to possess 
language. But Noam Chomsky was 
forced by his job to separate the 
two domains. He did this by placing 
language in the natural sciences, totally 
at the expense of anything social or 
political. So towards the end of my book 
I go into some detail on the question 
of how all these different sciences link 
up, converging on an adequate theory 
of the origin of language. 

Over the 20 years since I published 
Blood relations I have helped establish 
and sustain Evolang, the main 
international research community 
and conference series dedicated to 
the origin of language. To explain 
the origin of language you cannot 
just invent a theory. You need the 
international scientific community 
to study this hugely challenging and 
difficult problem. And over the years I 
think we have got somewhere. We know 
roughly how language evolved in our 
species. We have our disagreements, 
but I basically think we have cracked 
it. How does Noam Chomsky deal with 
what we say? 


First of all he did not - he just 
refused. But then, after he came to 
some of these conferences, his friends 
were saying to him that he could not 
continue to assert that language was 
simply there in the brain: he had to 
have a theory about how it gets there. 
Then, of course, in order to avoid it 
being political (because for him science 
must never be political) he had to come 
up with the most non-political, neutral, 
irrelevant theory he possibly could. 
But how can you make the origins of 
language, where Darwinian evolution 
culminates in a social and political 
revolution, non-political? 

How about you have an ape-person 
wandering around who was bombarded 
by a cosmic ray shower? These cosmic 
rays were directed at the brain of the 
ape-person and they install a language 
organ there. Not just any old language 
organ, but a perfect one, fully formed in 
an instant, whereupon this ape-person 
was able to begin talking to itself. That 
is Chomsky’s theory. He says that 
for tens of thousands of years after 
language emerged in these creatures 
they knew that they had language, 
but did not realise that every other 
ape-person did too, because each one 
was talking to itself. Eventfully they 
seem to have worked out some way to 
communicate. 

Chomsky says that language is 
surprisingly imperfect. What he means 
by this is that humans do not use 
language like robots. We do not speak 
in code, but expect that a listener will 
use a little imagination and employ 
proper interpretation to understand 
the intended meaning, whether we 
are using metaphors or other figures 
of speech, or perhaps humour. We 
need a certain level of trust on the part 
of our audience. That is the reality: 
language relies upon a certain amount 
of goodwill, cooperation and trust. 
But for Chomsky the ambiguity of 
language is one of its defects. It 
prevents it from being perfect. For 
him the fact that people speak different 
languages is another imperfection. As 
are the differing phonetic structures. 
If things were perfect, we would all 
be speaking the same language and 
all these ambiguities about meaning 
would not exist, because basically we 
would be talking to ourselves. 

The take-home message is that 
Chomsky has validated the idea that 
activism is best conducted without 
any reference to science. Conversely, 
scientists need to do their work 
completely autonomously, without 
worrying about any political implications. 
By contrast, I believe, as Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels put it, that nothing is 
more revolutionary than science and 
that to be revolutionaries we have to 
be scientists. Science represents a huge 
collective endeavour. Climate science has 
urgent political consequences. Borders 
between states are getting in the way of 
putting things right - we have one planet, 
a living planet and we need to look after 
it. That is a very urgent message coming 
from science, whose practitioners need 
to feel free to express their concerns loud 
and clear • 

Chris Knight’s Decoding 
Chomsky: science and 
revolutionary politics is due to 
be published by Yale University 
Press on September 15 2016. 
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Abstraction in style 

George Monbiot How did we get into this mess? Politics, equality, nature Verso 
Books, 2014, pp352, £16.99 



Bring back the wolf 


I s it just me, or is disagreeing with 
someone way more fim than agreeing 
with them? Admittedly, it is quite 
nice to create a mini-echo chamber with 
someone and vent all your frustrations 
to an enthusiastic reception of vigorous 
nodding and ‘Oh my gosh, I totally 
agree with you! ’ I took great pleasure 
in doing this on the morning after the 
European Union referendum, after all. 

But it can also become dull very 
quickly, and all that head-nodding gets 
tiring. The best conversations, whether 
they concern political philosophy 
or Gigi Hadid’s hair, are the ones 
in which intense disagreements are 
battled out to the death, occasionally 
with accompanying cries of incredulity 
(‘Blonde looks so much more natural! 
How could you say that?’), one or two 
buzzwords and the effect of making all 
parties involved question their views. 

This is what made me excited about 
the prospect of reviewing How did we 
get into this mess? Although I did not 
recall many of Monbiot’s columns for 
The Guardian , I assumed that I would 
have a good few disagreements, since 
the modes of analysis and proposed 
solutions of those on the centre-left and 
far left often diverge quite a bit, even 
though the two are on the same side of 
the political spectrum. But, for the most 
part, social and environmental problems 
are aptly diagnosed in this book and, 
more importantly, they are diagnosed 
with great flair and eloquence. 

Compilations of past magazine or 
newspaper articles are generally not 
my cup of tea, yet this one is a smart, 
snappy and stylish anthology, well put 
together and concisely, perceptively 
argued. Indeed, I spent more time 
envying Monbiot’s writing style - often 
quite reminiscent of Orwell’s non¬ 
fiction - than being critical of anything, 
mostly because the compiled articles 
generally discussed problems rather 
than solutions, and were more focused 
on the social and environmental spheres 
than explicitly on political economy 
(although the subject matters were 
highly diverse). When they did stray 
into solutions, however, there were a 
few more problems. 

The book has a noble mission: 
“identifying and challenging power ... 
discovering its failings and proposing 
alternatives” (p6), because “without 
countervailing voices, a better world 
can never materialise” (p5). Monbiot 
argues that, since neoliberalism has 
become “so pervasive ... that we seldom 
even recognise it as an ideology” (p3), 
our system is a mystery even to those 
who participate in it and is therefore “in 
poor political health” (p5). A recurring 
theme in this anthology is the idea 
that the corporate press and corporate- 
funded think tanks are blocking out 
and paving over any criticism of the 
existing order. Pro-market think tanks, 
whose “proposals often look like a 
prescription for corporate power”, allow 
“the demands of big business and the 
very rich [to be] projected into policy- 
making” (p213), while “a good deal of 
reporting looks almost indistinguishable 
from corporate press releases” (p223) 
and the sky-high prices of academic 
journals caused by the rentier capitalism 
which publishing companies practice are 
causing “a tax on education, a stifling of 
the public mind” (pi96). 

This is all very true, and the desire 
to combat and criticise this sort of bias 
in print is admirable. But in order to 
do justice to this immense task every 
last speck and fleck of ruling class 
ideological indoctrination must be 
thoroughly dusted off, which - while it 
is accomplished to some extent in this 


book - is never easy. 

The first chapter in particular is an 
insightful criticism of individualism, 
noting that “loneliness is twice as 
deadly as obesity” (p 10), and “our most 
cutting insult is ‘loser’” (pi 1), due to 
the mindless competition and rat-racing 
which characterises current society; so 
even the rich are not happy, and because 
we have fallen victim to “a compulsive, 
atomising, joyless hedonism, in which, 
having consumed all else, we start to 
prey upon ourselves” (pi3) (and this 
is where some part of me thinks ‘omg 
#writinggoals’ 1 ). Monbiot states: “We 
do not start with equal opportunities” 
(pi5) and yet we are conditioned to 
think that a perfect meritocracy exists, 
where we “blame ourselves for our 
failures” (pi7), have “faith that if 
we try hard enough, we could join 
the elite” (pi9) and are subjected to 
constant “comparison, evaluation and 
quantification” (pi7) from a young 
age. This idea of what is aptly termed 
“atomisation without individuation” 
(p24) - destroying people’s enjoyment 
of life, forcing them to try to find 
happiness through passive consumption 
and thus also destroying the natural 
world - runs throughout the anthology, 
and is perhaps its most powerful and 
universal criticism. 

Analysis 

There are several more pieces of sharp 
analysis. I particularly enjoyed the 
dissection of the oft-invoked ‘traditional 
family’ concept: an “invention of the 
Victorians” (p60) and “an example of 
the age-old custom of first idealising 
and then sanctifying one’s own culture” 
(p61). Some ideas were even slightly 
Marxist-sounding: the “soul-suckers” 
(p52) dragging graduates into “pointless 
and destructive jobs” (p48) represent 
a textbook case of alienation, and it is 
acknowledged that to the Westminster 
government, the (excellent) idea of 
estates being “built for and by those who 
would live there ... probably sounds like 
communism” (p46). The politicians who 
“scatter bombs like fairy dust” (p245) 
and expect them to solve everything are 
harshly and rightly criticised, as are the 
‘Malthusians’, who blame “the problems 
of the rural poor not on structural factors, 
but on immorality, improvidence and 
low productivity” (p 181). 

A compelling case is made for 
the “powerful intrinsic reasons for 
defending the natural world” (p87), 
based on its beauty and richness rather 
than its economic value or the dangers 
of greenhouse gas emissions, and I 
regret that I do not really know enough 
about matters relating to ecology and 
agriculture to discuss the topic fully here. 

Although the prose remains elegant 


and convincing, the analysis becomes a 
little patchier when attention is turned to 
economics. From the outset, the general 
criticism made in How did we get into 
this mess? does not centre on a specific 
decision, event, power structure, or even 
a broader material phenomenon like a 
set of social relations. It centres on an 
ideology: ‘neoliberalism. ’ This term has 
become so semantically controversial, 
ubiquitous and meaningless that one 
may as well replace it with ‘pepperoni’, 
but is used in this book to refer to 
programmes of decreased government 
intervention in the economy and the 
governmental philosophy behind them. 

It is argued that “neoliberalism, if 
unchecked, will catalyse crisis after 
crisis” (p221), which is visibly true to 
an extent, given that “the upper 0.1% 
has already regained the position it 
held at the beginning of the 1920s” 
(p218), social mobility is very low 2 and 
inequality has been shown to increase 
crime rates 3 (and high crime rates 
arguably indicate poor social health in 
general). Not to mention the damage 
to public services and the effects of 
excessive freedom for corporations, 
demonstrated quite neatly by the global 
financial crisis. But the proclamation 
that “all of [this] can be solved only by 
the means it forbids: greater intervention 
on the part of the state” (p221), that 
there is no way to ensure that the right 
skills are rewarded apart from “robust 
government intervention” (pi84) casts 
the state in a disproportionately positive 
and uncritical light. Excessive state 
intervention can be just as destructive 
as excessive deregulation. 

Before I start sounding like a closet 
capitalist, let me explain. The very 
“stagflation, strikes and budgetary 
breakdown” which “allowed Margaret 
Thatcher ... to come to the rescue” 
(p220) and thus made ‘neoliberalism’ 
appealing was caused by the state getting 
too big for its boots. Inflation-spurring 
price and incomes policy, reckless 
overspending, the bureaucracy and 
inefficiency of nationalised companies 
in a market system - these are the perfect 
ingredients for a first-class crisis of the 
sort which brought the British economy 
to its knees in the 1970s. Economic 
interventionism can produce short-term 
benefits, as can unleashing competition 
and private enterprise. But neither of 
these momentary solutions will fight the 
susceptibility to crises, the discrepancy 
between effort/utility and reward, 
the environmental destruction and 
constant war, which are inevitable side 
effects of the slowly rotting capitalist 
system. Changing our governmental 
philosophy and basing it around being 
“empathetic and kind” (p289) will 
make no difference. Only changing our 


actual mode of production and breaking 
free from the fetters of the capitalist 
economic paradigm will have a lasting, 
tangible effect. 

It is tempting to look around at all 
the aforementioned carnage, the wars, 
the inequality and the environmental 
wreckage, and opine that the solution 
is a return to nature - to retreat, not to 
expand, and to protect the natural world 
and young people from the corrupting 
influence of adult humans and their 
“linearity, control and management” 
(p92). This outlook is just as limiting as 
the capitalist economic paradigm. Not 
all growth is of the same sign. The fact 
that our productive capacity is currently 
used to “extract, manufacture and store 
things we don’t need” (pi78) does not 
mean that any growth which ever occurs 
has to be used to this end, especially 
not if it becomes more efficient, in any 
meaningful sense of the word - ie, better 
at satisfying human need at a lower cost. 
Nor does education which does not 
involve spending time amongst nature 
(perhaps I am biased here, as a proud, 
14-year-old urbanite) necessarily mean 
being “confined to the classroom, stuffed 
with mles and facts [and] dragooned into 
tests” (p41). 

Economic trends and events, as with 
all phenomena, must be conceptualised 
and analysed in terms of what they 
concretely, actually are - not in terms 
of their rhetoric, not in terms of their 
abstract implications, not in terms 
of their ‘ethical’ value. This seems 
obvious, but it is absolutely imperative, 
especially for any criticism of the current 
order. A failure to do this weakened the 
arguments made in this book, and made 
it a less potent and less revolutionary 
critique. 

Despite many valid points and 
beautiful writing (no, I will not stop 
going on about that), the degree to 
which the critique fails to deal with 
the dichotomies of capitalism and its 
abstract treatment of society’s flaws 
holds it back. Instead of ‘value’-driven 
(which usually means ‘bombast- 
driven’) politics and Victorian-style 
hankering after a ‘return’ to a state 
which never existed, we need to smash 
paradigms and crush platitudes, and 
strive to create a completely new 
system which does not clamp down 
on growth for the sake of nature, but 
re-imagines efficiency and embraces 
meaningful growth • 

Commissaress 

Notes 

1. www.urbandictionary.com/define. 
php?term=goal. 

2. www.bristol.ac.uk/media-library/sites/cmpo/ 
migrated/documents/wp3 32 .pdf. 

3. http://siteresources.worldbank.org/DEC/ 
Resources/Crime%26Inequality.pdf. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
stmggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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November Publications under a Creative 
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4.0 International Licence: http:// 
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France is 
moving to the 
right 


Pseudo-secularism on the beach 


The petty cruelty of the French burqini bans stems from an elite looking for scapegoats, writes Paul 
Demarty 



Police demand 'decent’ dress 


A s France is gripped by controversy 
over the ‘burqini’, we struggle 
on the question of how to 
characterise the affair: to wit, whether 
it is a farce or a horror. In truth, it is 
both - the two genres are, after all, more 
closely related than it may first appear, 
both subjecting their protagonists to 
suffering and humiliation. 

The difference lies in the ends of this 
humiliation. For in the farce the audience 
is placed in an essentially sadistic role - 
we will on the pain, enjoying the missteps 
of the stupid, prideful characters. If we 
feel compelled to laughter over these 
events, it is surely directed at the sight 
of unended worthies - almost exclusively 
male - spluttering on about women’s 
bathing costumes, imbuing the subject 
with an apocalyptic importance, as if 
somehow one wrong move could set off 
a dirty bomb in Marseille. 

Horror, on the other hand, is a 
masochistic , empathetic genre - we 
observe the characters in acute danger, 
and feel some measure of their pain. 
Faced with a woman being ordered to 
strip at gunpoint, we identify with the 
woman, not the cop; and we wonder 
with concern where exactly all this is 
going to lead. 

The burqini is the most famous 
example of a micro-niche of the fashion 
industry - that of ‘modest beachwear’. 
It does not, to these eyes, look terribly 
suitable for the hot summers of the 
Riviera; but it has its fans. As the name 
(and recent controversy) fsuggests, it 
has a certain cachet among European 
Muslim women, who are its primary 
target market; yet it is also popular among 
the ultra-Orthodox women of Israel and, 
rather improbably, the innuendo-happy 
celebrity chef, Nigella Lawson. 

Within its micro-niche, for what 
it is worth, the burqini is relatively 
immodest (and denounced as such in 
many mosques), since it hugs the figure. 
Many of the beaches of the south of 
France are the beneficiaries of the tourist 
patronage of Saudi Arabia’s elite - the 
women among them are not burqini 
wearers, but troop about the sands in full 
niqab. These women are not routinely 
accused of violating the morality of the 
republic - diplomatic sensitivities being 
what they are. 

The burqini’s sudden prominence 
must surely be understood as a 
synecdoche for French society’s ragged 
nerves; for we are nearing the climax 
of an ugly political moment in French 
history. 

That climax could very well be the 
victory of Marine le Pen in the first 
round of next year’s presidential election 
(with the candidate for the Republicans, 
probably Nicolas Sarkozy, likely both 
to complete the run-off and soak up 
alarmed socialist votes, the presidency 
itself is likely to be beyond her grasp). Le 
Pen heads up the Front National, whose 
politics she has successfully moderated 
from its former leadership’s anti-Semitic 
crypto-fascism to its present state of 
brash rightwing populism. Under Le 
Pen’s father, Jean-Marie, the FN gave 
the mainstream parties a good scare in 
2002, sneaking into the second round 
against Jacques Chirac; it would be 
something else again to win the first 
round outright. Yet that is where the polls 
are pointing at the moment. 


Why? Partly, it is a matter of ‘normal’ 
political cycles: Le Pen pere had his high 
moment at the fag-end of a Socialist 
government, and at such times it is usual 
to find the right rampant. In the case of 
Francois Hollande, it must be stated at 
the outset that his entire reign has been 
shambolic: riding to power on the back 
of tough talk about taxing the rich, he 
retreated lightning quick in response 
to a pretty minor flight of capital, and 
has galloped to the right ever since. As 
is typical, the base was placated with 
‘right-on’ gestures - for instance on gay 
marriage - but, again typically, these 
allowed the FN to wed together social- 
conservative culture-warrior politics with 
pseudo-left populism on the economy. 

Bigotry 

On that basis alone, we would expect a 
revival in far-right hostility to immigrants 
and their identifiable descendants, and 
so it has proven; a big chunk of those 
people, in France, hail originally from the 
former colonies of north Africa, and are 
predominantly Muslim. There is, of course, 
a little something extra at work. For French 
soil has hosted several Islamist terror attacks 
these last couple of years. The most recent 
example of mass murder, in this connection, 
occurred in Nice - epicentre of the present 
controversy. The first of the burqini bans 
was introduced by David Lisnard, mayor 
of Cannes, but they rapidly spread; and it 
was Nice that provided the world with the 
most enduring image of the affair. 

Both Lisnard and Nice’s deputy 


mayor, Christian Estrosi (who resigned 
on a technicality in June, but has taken 
the lead in the last week), are members 
of les Republicans - under pressure 
from their right, but no doubt capable of 
a good approximation of bigotry under 
their own steam. The same, of course, is 
true of prime minister Manuel Vails, who 
weighed in with his support for the ban. 
For his part, Hollande has greeted every 
new Islamist outrage with a yet more 
shrill declaration that “we are at war” - 
with whom? With random women on the 
beach, it seems. It is hardly surprising to 
find his government four-square behind 
the beach bigots. Most concemingly, 64% 
of the French population - according to 
one poll - agree with the bans. 

“It is the expression of a political 
project, a counter-society, based 
notably on the enslavement of women,” 
Vails said, and his statement is, on the 
face of it, absurd - or rather, absurd 
if it is applied not more expansively 
to other religious women who cover 
up by the seaside (nuns, orthodox 
Jews ...). There is a certain reality 
to it, in that there is a clear tendency 
specifically among Muslims in the 
‘war on terror’ era for individuals to 
make explicit their affiliation through 
‘traditional’ or otherwise overtly 
religious dress. 

There is a genuine argument - or 
rather, a genuine work of empirical 
observation, rather than yet another 
tiresome shouting match - to be had over 
how much this phenomenon (particularly 


as regards Muslim women) represents a 
rebellion ‘from below’ - ie, a sartorial 
‘fuck you’ to empire - and how much it 
is a matter of social superiors of one sort 
or another imposing conservative dress. 
It is likely to be a combination of the two, 
and such choices can be highly context- 
specific in any case. In a society governed 
by official secularism, and increasingly 
hostile to overt religiosity on the part of 
Muslims, there must surely be limits on 
how far patriarchs can impose their will 
on daughters and wives; movement in the 
other direction speaks to a community 
recoiling from interference. 

There is the rub. Assume, for 
a moment, that the wearing of the 
burqini is wholly an effect of the 
‘counter-society’ of slave-women 
conjured up by Vails: in that case, 
then, the women have a problem, and 
that problem is a male-dominated 
society telling them what to wear. 
How is dispatching more men to give 
them different orders under threat of 
violence going to help? That cop on 
the Nice beach: I look at him, and I 
see - alas! - some topsy-turvy-world 
religious police force, enforcing with 
violent fanaticism the strictures of a 
sect that demands women go naked, 
or at least close enough to be ‘decent’. 
There is no practical difference, except 
that women may have an easier time of 
resisting the orders of their husbands 
and fathers than the admonitions of the 
armed apparatuses of the state. 

Arguments over secularism and 


multiculturalism falter in the end 
by missing the fact that French state 
secularism is a fraud. At its best, it is an 
all-encompassing Jacobin anti-clericalism, 
which is still an error; in reality, it tends 
to collapse into oppression of those 
religious minorities that become awkward. 
Communists are militant opponents of 
religious dogma, of course - ours is a world 
view founded on materialism, and our 
eschaton is humanity’s final achievement 
of mastery over itself. 

By that same axiom, however, 
liberation from religion cannot be 
imposed by an elite. Attempts to do so 
invariably stem from weakness, and for 
an object lesson we need look no further 
than the French elite, rocked by a series of 
terrorist atrocities and reduced to huffing, 
puffing and administering random 
beatings. We build, instead, a movement 
for socialist transformation, and in 
doing so make that common humanity 
into a practical and meaningful force in 
society. We do not tear down idols, but 
supplant them. In the small domain at 
issue here, we do not force women to 
strip, but empower them to make their 
own choices, whether they want to wear 
a bikini, a burqini, or a rubber gimp suit 
to the beach. We do not deny that there 
is apolitical significance to each choice; 
merely that the resolution of the political 
problem lies with government edicts 
or the ingenuity of tailors and fashion 
designers • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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